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What Are the Next Steps 


Likely to Affect the Future Value 
of Your Investments? 


ens of silver remonetization, or of some other plan for increasing the 
value of the white metal, are certain to continue their agitation so long as Con- 
gress remains in session. With what result? Some measure of controlling stock and 
commodity exchanges will be adopted by Congress. The soldiers’ bonus movement 
with its implications of a fiat money issue is strengthened, despite Administration 
opposition, by its vote-getting value in Congressional primaries. Crop control, 
extension of CWA expenditures, the adoption of permanent NRA codes,—all of 
these are also factors affecting the trend of investment values. They must be watched, 
their influence on individual securities anticipated and correctly appraised, and 
your portfolio kept in harmony with the changes they may work in the invest- 


ment outlook. 


Besides these factors in the situation there is 
the normal group of influences to be kept under 
constant observation :—the progress and outlook 
in business generally and in the various industries, 
carloadings, crop prospects, international trade, 
and the thousand and one other influences that 
make or shake investor confidence. 


Lay Your Plans Now 


Your problem, therefore, is to adopt an in- 
vestment program that gives the greatest promise 
of yielding you a goodly share in the benefits and 
avoiding the dangers in the situation. To accom- 
plish this you must launch out boldly and confi- 
dently, for the real returns in business and in 
investment, as in every other phase of human 
activity, are gained by the pioneers, not by the 
stay-at-homes. 

You cannot afford to maintain a casual attitude 
towards your investments. As developments dic- 
tate, your program must be adjusted to conform 
to the nature, extent and direction of our new 
economic progress. And to serve those investors 
who cannot give their full time and attention to 
the study of current investment data and their 
interpretation in terms of dollars-value, The 
Financial World Research Bureau is available. It 
is your investment laboratory. Investors whose 


portfolios are registered with us for direct, per- 
sonal supervision are guided in a program pre- 
pared especially for them. Portfolios existing at 
the time the investor enrolls are analyzed, and 
after a thorough consideration of every factor in 
the client’s individual situation we suggest the 
exact revisions necessary. From time to time 
thereafter, as conditions dictate, the portfolio is 
adjusted to the constantly shifting outlook. There 
are no group advices. The supervision is carried 
on through personal correspondence, for every 
recommendation is a special, individual sugges- 
tion, fitting into your program, and designed to 
maintain your portfolio in proper balance. 


To Enhance Capital or Recover Losses 


Enroll now as a client of the Research Bureau 
and let us guide you in building up or recovering 
your capital and in increasing or regaining your 
income. You will find the procedure simple, for 
it has-been perfected by years of concentration 
on the problem of investor-guidance. You merely 
register with us the complete list of your securities 
with their cost, provide us with all the necessary 
data regarding your resources, requirements and 
objectives, and then follow the direct, positive 
recommendations as they come to you. The cost 
is moderate—$100 for a full year of supervision; 
and there are no “extras.” 


Tux FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


increase my income. 


| Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) how 

| your personal supervisory service would assist me to adopt a progressive in- 
vestment program. I enclose a list of my investments (showing the number 

| of shares and their original cost) to guide you in telling me just how The 

| Financial World Research Bureau will help me to build up my capital and 

I 


Use the coupon for addi- 
tional information, or just mail 


“ite your list of securities with 


immediately prepare your pro- 
gram and make the first 
recommendations for estab- 
lishing your portfolio on a 
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Special Features This Week 


Germany’s Stock Market Experiment - - - - - - 
WEfforts to curb speculation by passing legislation against 
stock exchanges are not new for similar attempts have been 
made in other countries. This study discusses the Law of 
Security Markets enacted in Germany some 40 years ago. 


Dividend Prospects for 1934 - - - - - - - - 
Vv Asa result of a survey made by THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
staff, 280 stocks have been selected as offering the probability 
or possibility of more generous dividends during 1984. The 
tabulation of the stocks by groups appears on page 231. 


Gold Stocks in New Status - - - - - - - =; = 


WV With the domestic price of gold about 75 per cent higher 
than a year ago, the gold stocks should theoretically be in a 
very good earnings position. But what about the year to 
come? And how should the investor regard them? 


Charts and How to Use Them - - - - - - =|; = 


W The thirteenth of a series of articles by H. M. Gartley 
covering the interpretation of stock price movements. 


Utility Bonds for Income and Profit - - - - - - 
WA selection of five sound medium grade public utility 
bonds which appear to afford better-than-average possibili- 
ties for market enhancement while returning high yields. 
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Central’s New Bonds Attractive - - - - - - - 235 
w New York Central’s new convertible bond issue has at- 
tracted widespread interest because of its several unique 
features. Are the bonds worthy of the consideration? 

Earnings Gains for the Rubbers? - - - - - - - 236 


v A discussion of the profit prospects of the rubber com- 
panies based on the possibility of higher tire prices. 


A Laggard Auto Equipment - - - - - - - - - 243 


wv A low priced stock laggard from the automotive equip- 
ment group. 
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In Coming 
Issues: 


HE common stock of one leading 

company in its field has recently 
been selling for a number of dollars less 
than the amount of working capital per 
share shown at the year-end, despite the 
fact that earnings have gained from 
practically nothing in the first half of 
1933 to an amount in the latter half 


‘that nearly covered the full year’s divi- 


dend. This 70-year-old company has 
never failed to pay a dividend in any 
year of its existence, and its stock at 
recent prices afforded a yield of better 


than five per cent. An analysis has 
been prepared. 

~ L LAA 


EW building contracts let for the 

first half of February alone were 
about 42 per cent greater than the con- 
tracts for the entire month of February 
of last year, and on the basis of daily 
averages the February rate (so far as 
reported) was 85 per cent ahead of that 
of a year ago. Certain definite com- 
panies are the beneficiaries of this 
greatly increased activity, and an analy- 
sis of the new building field to appear 
in a coming issue will point out just 
what companies appear to be in the best 
position to share from the further in- 
creases which appear in prospect. é 


ESPITE the rigid provisions of the 

New Securities Act, which retard 
much needed financing by old established 
companies with demonstrated earning 
power, numerous enterprises have been 
able to qualify and offer their shares to 
the public. But what of the quality of 
the offerings now coming out? Are they 
suitable for the employment of conser- 
vative investment funds? Several 
phases of this situation have been se- 
lected for discussion, with one type of 
issue in particular singled out for ex- 
amination, 
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NEW ISSUE 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of 
these bonds, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such bonds. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


American Water Works and Electric Company 


Incorporated 


$15,000,000 | 


Ten Year 5% Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds 
Due March 1, 1944 


when, as and if issued, and subject to the approval of counsel 


Interim Receipts to be issued in lieu of such bonds 


PRICE 
105 and Accrued Interest 


OR 


in outstanding American Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated, Collateral Trust 5s due 
April 1, 1934 in exchange for bonds of the above new issue on the basis of $1,000 of such outstanding 
bonds for interim receipts calling for $1,000 of American Water Works and Electric Company, Incor- 
porated, Ten Year 5% Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds, when, as and if issued. 


On subscriptions preference will be given to those holders of American Water Works and Electric 
Company, Incorporated, Collateral Trust Twenty-Year 5% Gold Bonds due April 1, 1934, whose sub- 
scriptions payable in the latter bonds have been received by the underwriters at their office, 115 
Broadway, New York City, before 


3:00 P. M. on Saturday, March 3, 1934 


Subscriptions may be made to 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


115 Broadway New York City 
Underwriters as defined in the Federal Securities Act 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ABOVE UNDERWRITERS 


— 
Regular D Pe- Pay- Hildrs. of 
ividends Declared comm riod Record 
Pe- Hidrs. of 2 Mar. 15 
det R i Wesson Oil & Snowdrift....... 12%c.. Apr. 
ASilinted Producis.............. Se M Apr. 1 Mar. 16 Pay. Hidrs. of ish 
Allied Chemical & Dye pf...” $1.75 Apr. 2 Mar. 9 Company riod Record Yale & Towne Mig............. 15c Q Apr. 2 Mar. 16 
Amer. Bank Note pf............ 7 Apr. 2 Mar.12 Hearst Consol. Pub. Cl. A..4334¢ Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 A lated 
Amer. Can 7% $1.75 Q Apr. 2 Mar.16 $1.25 Q Apr. 2 Mar. 10 Accumulate 5 
Amer. Hawaiian 25e Q Apr. 2 Mar.I5 $1.75 Q Ape. 2 Mar.10  CrownCork International A.....500 .. Mar. 3) Mar. 
Amer. Home Products.......... 200 M Apr. 2 Mar.14 International Silver 7% pf........ $1 .. Apr. 1 Mar.14 Curtis P ublishing $7 pf.......... 75c .. Apr. 2 Mar. 
Amer. NewsCo............-... 25¢BM Mar.15 Mar. 5 Johns-Manville, pf............$1.75 Q Apr. 2 Mar.16  Wilson&Co. 7%pf.......... $1.75 .. Apr. 2 Mar. 
Amer. Water Wks& EL pf.....$150 Q Apr. 2 Mar.19 Lehigh, Portland Cement pf...87)4¢ .. Apr. 2 Mar. 14 Changed 
eee 15c .. Apr. 2 Mar. 20 Liggett & Myers Tob. pf....... $1.75 Q oe. 2 Mar. 12 North American Co ......... 1 Q Apr. 2 Mar. 5 
De $1.62%4 Apr. 2 Mar. 20 25e M Mar 15 
Mi. upe ay PW, ar. 
7e Q Sept. 1 Aug.20 $1.75 Q Ape. 2 Mar. 15 
7%5e Q Dee. 1 Nov.20 Mathieson Alicali Q Apr. 2 Mar. 
i jes, $1.75 Q Apr 2 Mar1d DoS $1.76 Q Apr. 2 Mar. § Heyden Chomical.............. 
Chesapeake & Ohio pf... $3.25 1 June 8 40¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 er 1 .. Apr. 16 Apr 
$1.50 Ape. 2 Mar. 12 Myers (F. E.) & Bros 25e Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Increased 
Commercial Credit 614% pf..$1.6214 Mar. 10 $1.50 Mar. 31 Mar.15 75c Q Apr. Mar. 12 
| eee 4334¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 10 N. Y. Steam $7 pf............ $1.75 Apr. 2 Mar. 15 Amer, Safety Razor.............. $1 Q ar.31 Mar. 6 
50c Mar. 31 Mar. 10 $1.50 Apr. 2 Mar. 15 Hazel Atlas Glass............. $1.25 Q Mar. 17 
75¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 10 North Amer. Co. pf............. 75¢ Apr. 2 Mar. 5 Hercules Powder............ ...60e Q ar. 24 Mar, 13 
Investment . .50e Apr. 1 Mar. Package Machinery............ 25c Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Ing. Rayon Corp............. $1.25 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Doenv. pf('29)............ $1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. PioneerGold MinesLtd......... 15c Apr. 2 Mar. Raybestos-Man............... 25¢ .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 
it. Office Bidg.............. Apr. 2 Mar. 16 $1 Apr. 16 Apr. 2 30¢ .. Mar.31 Mar. 15 
ted Dept. Stores.......... 15¢ 2 Mar. 21 50c Apr. 12 Mar. 22 Initial 
Filene’s 20¢ Mar.20 Schiff Co.7%pf.............. $1.75 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 Mar. 21 
$1.62}4-Q Apr. 2 Mar.20 50e Q Apr. 15 Mar.20 Bloomingdale Bros............. Mar. 31 
First National Stores. ........ Apr. 2 Mar. 10 Dod 34%e Apr. 15 Mar. 20 Resumed 
20¢ 9 Mar.10 Sta 25¢ Apr. 2 Mar. 8 —Qalifornia Packi 25e Mar. 26 Mar. 10 
General Railway Signal......... pr. b ‘ar. 
$1.50 Apr. 1 Mar.10 TexonQil&Land.............. 5e Mar.31 Mar. 19 Vacuum Cleaner. ..... 12/¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Gillette Safety Razor............ 25e .30 Mar.12 Union Carbide& Carbon... .... 25e Apr. 2 Mar. 9 Revised 
$1.25 May 1 Apr. 2  UnitedCorp.pf... ............75¢ Apr. 2 Mar. 7 Chesapeake & OhioRy.........70¢ Q Apr. 2 Mar. 8 
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The | 
Market Situation 


HIGHLIGHTS P 


Fundamental considerations mark recent 

price irregularities as temporary interrup- 

tions to a long term upward trend. Busi- 

ness developments continue to be favorable, 

and further gains in coming months are in 
prospect. 


Tue approach of the anniversary of the nationwide 
shut-down of every bank and financial institution in 
the land found stocks in an uncertain mood, with little 
immediate disposition to move ahead. Nevertheless, 
the tremendous progress that has been made in clearing 
away the débris of the depression during the past year 
is reflected in the fact that, as measured by the aver- 
ages, the stock market is now nearly 90 per cent higher 
than the day before the complete paralysis descended 
upon our financial system, and bonds are up about 
25 per cent. Numerous industries are currently enjoy- 
ing production volume of double to triple that of a 
year ago and, what is most important of all, public 
psychology has undergone a complete metamorphosis. 


Stocks and bonds continue to have the very favor- 
able background afforded by further business improve- 
ment and extremely low money rates, and indications 
accumulate that the Fletcher Bill for government con- 
trol of the exchanges will be modified in numerous 
important respects before it is offered for a vote by 
Congress. There is little in the current general situa- 
tion which would suggest logic in any important mar- 
ket decline, and the irregularity that has recently 
been witnessed can be explained by technical consid- 
erations. Strike news has doubtless had some part 
in keeping buyers out of the market, and it is likely 
that some liquidation has been brought about as a 
consequence of labor unrest. 


Tue old Wall Street adage, “Never sell on strike 
news,” has the logical basis that labor unsettlement is 
always most pronounced during periods of general busi- 
ness recovery and thus is something in the nature of 
a sign of better times ahead. Strikes temporarily dis- 
rupt the normal functioning of any business, and dur- 
ing their duration earnings suffer accordingly. But as 
a general rule, particularly in the case of most manu- 
facturing companies, production that has been cur- 
tailed or suspended during a strike is not business 
lost, but merely deferred, to be made up later. Ac- 
quiescence to strikers’ demands almost invariably 
means somewhat higher labor costs, but in a period 
of rising production these usually are quickly absorbed 
with little reflection on common share earnings. Years 
of experience have shown the inadvisability of dispos- 
ing of sound securities merely because of a strike de- 
velopment. 


Tue heavy gold movement toward this country that 
ils currently being witnessed may be expected inevi- 
tably to have a buoyant influence on our general com- 


modity price structure, although the effect on prices © 


abroad will probably tend to be adverse. Although 
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the much heavier imports of gold that occurred ten 
years ago did not have the effect on prices that nor- 
mally would have been seen, the reason was that the 
metal went to the Federal Reserve Banks in payment 
of member bank borrowings. Such borrowings now are 
at an extremely low ebb, and consequently the addi- 
tions now being made to the country’s gold supplies 
can confidently be expected to take their place as 
further factors working toward a long term price rise. 
Such a trend is, of course, definitely favorable to gen- 
eral business provided the rise can be kept in hand 
instead of developing into a runaway affair such as 
was seen from April to June of last year. 


Tere is no disputing the fact that the ground- 
work for a lasting recovery has been laid. Now if the 
Government can see the wisdom of abstaining from 
further interference in business, and permit funda- 
mentals to have their natural effect, the upward course 
should be orderly and entirely satisfactory. One of 
the most encouraging aspects of the current situation 
is the fact that the highest member of the Administra- 
tion has shown no disposition to remove the profit 
motive from business, despite some of the statements 
made by the more voluble of some of his advisers. And 
although some of the European observers of the 
American situation have been severely critical of recent 
developments in this country, it is of more than pass- 
ing interest to note that demand from abroad for 
American securities has been increasing in recent 
months. 


Lone experience has shown the inadvisability of the 
long term investor trying to catch minor fluctuations 
in market prices, and the ordinary holder of sound 
securities should accept the price irregularities that de- 
velop from time to time as merely temporary inter- 
ruptions to the cyclical trend. Such reactions do, how- 
ever, provide opportunities for the acquisition of at- 
tractive issues at advantageous prices. 
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Week of February 20 to 27: The Sensitive Stock Average turned 
sharply downward, reaching the lowest level since early January. 
The number of Issues and the Volume of Sales also 
shrunk to the lowest level of recent weeks in reflecting the de- 
cline in speculative interest. 


The Trend 
Things 


Digest and inter pretation of current 
business and financial developments 


Although retarded by the existence of 
heavy snowfalls that have held important 
sections of the country in their grip, general 
business nevertheless has continued to give 
a good account of itself. Retail sales have 
naturally felt the brunt of the adverse 
weather conditions, but the heavier lines of business have 
continued to expand quite in line with seasonal expectations. 
Preliminary figures on freight traffic for the week ended 
February 24 suggested that the complete total would show 
only about the usual decline for that holiday period. The steel 
mills have again advanced their operating rates, and advices 
from the industry carry the cheering information that in- 
creases are no longer largely a reflection of growing demand 
from the automotive and miscellaneous users, but that rail- 
road and farm implement requirements have begun to occupy 
an important place. Steel ingot output now is running at 
about 45.7 per cent of capacity as against 43.6 per cent a 
week ago and only 17 per cent at this time last year. 

Some of the trade figure comparisons with conditions of a 
year ago are assuming startling proportions, with wholesale 
orders for dry goods and wearing apparel running as much 
as fifty per cent ahead of February of 1933. Electric power 
output for the country as a whole, in the last week of 
February, was 154% per cent ahead of last year’s figure, the 
most striking gain being shown by the Central Industrial 
region, which was up 24.7 per cent. The automobile makers 
a week ago turned out 71,000 units, a new high since May, 
1931, and comparing with 26,000 a year ago. Strikes are 
interfering with production in some factories, but the industry 
as a whole has shown no signs of difficulty. 

Industrial output normally makes a bottom about the 
middle of January, rising from that point until well into 
April, but an appraisal of the situation at the present time 
suggests that the 1934 spring peak may not be seen until 
May. Present indications also point to a materially smaller 
summer recession this year than is usually experienced. 


Further 
Trade Gains 
in Prospect 


Revelations made last week of salary 
and bonus payments to officers of our cor- 


porations in recent years will doubtless 
ont provide much additional ammunition for 


protesting stockholders at coming meetings, 
and should go far toward aiding in the 
elimination of some obvious abuses. An examination of the 
individual figures suggests that some corporations became 
aware of a depression only several years after 1929, while 
some of our best managed companies have apparently secured 
a high grade of executive ability at moderate expense to 
stockholders. American Snuff, for instance, which has built 
up an enviable reputation for earnings stability paid its pres- 
ident a total of only $78,000 in 1928; as early as 1929 it 
began cutting his bonus and no bonus was paid in 1933. 
American Radiator has adjusted its president’s pay in accord- 
ance with the times, salary (he gets no bonus) declining from 
$80,000 in 1929 to $24,000 last year in sympathy with the 
downward earnings trend. Although Wrigley’s earnings 
decline was comparatively moderate, its president accepted 
cuts which carried his salary down from $100,000 in prosper- 
ous years to only $16,666 in 1932. 

But what do stockholders of Consolidated Textile think 
when they see that the president of their company has 
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received, in addition to a $49,999 regular salary, a bonus of 
$63,700 in 1928 when the company lost $475,000, and that 
although the bonus was cut only to $58,000 in 1930 the net 
loss mounted to $2.4 millions? And in American Machine & 
Metal, the president’s total compensation was equal to $1.25 
per share of stock in 1930, when the deficit per share 
amounted to $2.83. The company headed by Mr. Edward A, 
Filene, the gentleman who has recently been spending so 
much money to “investigate” speculative operations on the 
stock exchange, in 1931 paid six executives a total of $527,500 
when net earnings amounted to only $1.9 million; thus six 
executives’ pay was equivalent to about 27 per cent of total 
net for the entire company. One of the most startling dis- 
closures was the payment in 1930 of bonuses of $333,300 each 
to two directors of American Austin, a company that has 
never earned a dollar, and which defaulted on its bonds in 
November, 1931. 

There is a great deal to be said for the theory of Charles 
Schwab of Bethlehem Steel, that management should be 
given some sort of profit sharing arrangement as an incentive 
for earnings increases for stockholders, but in too many cases 
management has been taking a grossly disproportionate share 
of income. More stockholder interest in the affairs of their 
corporations would do much to correct this evil. 


Those who follow Congressional trends 
and indications in an effort to discover 


clues to proper investment policy for 
mee “A coming months have recently found much 
of a disturbing nature. The veterans’ 


bonus has found enough supporters to force 
a vote a week hence, $100 millions are proposed to be added 
to veterans’ benefits, and the word “greenbacks” has fre- 
quently been mentioned in the Capitol. Behind all these pro- 
posals of benefits for special classes, however, is to be found 
the fact that political fences must be built in preparation for 
the autumn elections, and competent Washington observers 
are of the opinion that Congress is not likely to get out of 
hand. 

One of the most important reasons for expecting little in 
the way of unsettling legislation to become an actuality is 
the Administration’s great desire to avoid anything that 
would seriously interfere with the business recovery which it 
is committed to bring about. And, of course, the Government 
in coming months is going to have to resort to further sub- 
stantial financing operations in order to secure funds for 
its needs. If it can possibly be avoided, nothing will be per- 
mitted to develop that would increase the difficulty of selling 
Government bonds. It would thus appear that the investor 
has little to fear from the possibility of Congress upsetting 
the business apple cart. 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Average of 1925-1928 = 100 


90 90 


THE COMPONENTS. This is an unweighted index of five sensitive 
series of industrial activity ; new building contracts, electric power 
production, automobile output, steel mill activity, and merchan- 
dise miscellaneous and less-than-carload freight traffic. Adjust- 
ments have been made for normal seasonal variation, and the 
average for the four years in 1925-1928 is used as the base. 
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Germany’s Stock Market Experiment 


ie Current efforts to curb stock exchange speculation through legislative measures call 
for comparison with similar attempts made abroad and their success or failure. 
W hat can be learned from the German Law of Security Markets enacted some 40 years ago? 


HE stock market 

regulations as em- 

bodied in the Fletcher 
Bill now before Congress 
naturally suggest compar- 
ison with similar pieces of 
legislation enacted in other 
countries for the same 
purpose. Reference has 
been made by some com- 
mentators to the German 
Law on Security Markets 


The German Stock Exchange 


dealt a severe blow to the 
growing German textile 
industry. Ensuing condi- 
tions brought renewed 
clamor for state regula- 
tion of the security mar- 
ket and during 1891 hun- 
dreds of petitions reached 
the German Reichstag call- 
ing for an extensive inves- 
tigation of the exchange. 

The German’ govern- 


of 1896 and its effects 

upon the Berlin Stock 

Exchange. In order to appreciate 
and understand these German secur- 
ity market regulations it is necessary 
to analyze the causes and circum- 
stances responsible for the enactment 
of this law, which are somewhat simi- 
lar to the motives behind the present 
movement for stricter regulation of 
our security and commodity markets. 


No Brokers in Germany’ 


Under our system, members of the 
stock exchange trade in securities for 
their own and their customers’ ac- 
count; this system does not exist in 
Germany. There the commercial bank- 
ers act as brokers. They have one or 
more seats on the exchange and per- 
form practically all the functions for 
their customers that the security brok- 
ers do in this country. As the German 
banks in addition handle all other 
banking business for the same clients, 
they usually have a better and more 
complete knowledge of the financial 
standing of their customers than do 
the American brokers. This explains 
the absence of any fixed margin re- 
quirements such as are in use in this 
country, and very frequently a credit 
carte blanc he is granted to finance the 
purchase of securities if the financial 
status of the customer warrants such 
a procedure. Thus any regulations of 
security trading did not have to deal 
with the question of margin require- 
ments, which is one of the main issues 
of the Fletcher Bill. 

' The first really important boom on 
the Berlin Stock Exchange started 
immediately after the Franco-Prussian 
War and lasted from 1871 to 1873, 
which were years of tremendous indus- 
trial expansion and caused the creation 
of hundreds of new companies. But 
this boom had too many of the ear- 
marks of an inflation based upon the 
instability of a speculative and un- 
healthy credit expansion. The un- 
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avoidable reaction, accompanied by 
bank failures and tremendous losses 
for the investing public, created a de- 
mand for legislative regulation of the 
security business which until that time 
had been conducted with little govern- 
mental interference. 

The first step in this direction was 
the new corporation law of 1884 re- 
quiring the issuance of a very detailed 
prospectus, almost identical with that 
called for by the 1934 Securities Act. 
Approval of the prospectus by the 
Stock Exchange was necessary before 
the stock was admitted to trading. 
The bankers sponsoring the issue were 
made liable for all statements made 
in the prospectus with the result that 
the German investing public has been 
educated to rely in case of formation 
of new companies more upon the stand- 
ing and credibility of the bank signing 
the prospectus than upon the issue and 
the new company itself. Therefore the 
successful promotion of any stock issue 
by bankers of questionable standing 
has always been very difficult. This 
situation and the limited number of 
prominent banks in Germany explains 
the absence of such promotion and sell- 
ing schemes as have been witnessed all 
too often in the United States. 


Why Regulation Came 


The years from 1879 to 1888 were 
a period of slow consolidation and 
strengthening of the German financial 
structure and the new corporations 
previously created. From 1888 to 1890 
came another boom which had the 
same evils of overexpansion and reck- 
less speculation as did the bull mar- 
ket from 1871 to 18738. This second 
boom collapsed in 1890, aggravated by 
the default of Argentina in whose 
bonds Berlin was heavily engaged the 
collapse of the house of Baring 
Brothers in London and the McKinley 
tariff bill in the United States which 


ment at that time did not 
make the mistake of com- 
ing out immediately with drastic legis- 
lative measures, but first ordered a 
thorough investigation of the entire 
security market situation in order to 
have a sound and solid foundation 
upon which to base any new laws. 
This investigation, the famous “Boer- 
sen Enquéte” which was held behind 
closed doors, lasted 19 months during 
1892 and 1893 with 115 experts heard 
in 59 sessions. The report submitted ~ 
to the Reichstag was finally codified in 
the German Law on Security Markets 
of 1896 to which commentators have 
referred in connection with the Fletcher 
Bill. While the purpose of these two 
bills is almost identical, they differ 
fundamentally because of the dissimi- 
larity in the structure of the security 
markets in Berlin and New York and 
the divergence of trading methods. 


**Futures’’ Eliminated 


The principal aim of the German bill 
was to curb speculation and to permit 
price quotations more in line with in- 
trinsic values. Consequently future 
dealings in stocks were prohibited. 
This special contract business com- 
prised a market of but 15 issues at 
that time and was practically mon- 
opolized by the speculative interests. 
On the other hand the spot market, 
including about 200 securities for 
which one official quotation was fixed 
each day, was considered the market 
for the investor and did not show the 
tremendous volume of the future mar- 
ket which called for settlements only 


,once a month. Whether this elimina- 


tion of the future market has really 
done away with reckless speculation or 
whether it has hampered German busi- 
ness and the security markets has been 
a matter of long controversy and has 
never been settled definitely. 

The first result of the law of 1896 
was a tendency of the banks to evade 
the regulations by devising some form 
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of business transactions which made 
dealings in futures possible. But the 
bulk of the former future traders 
diverted their operations to the spot 
market, which thereupon gained in 
volume and importance. 

Because of the general business im- 
provement and prosperous period of 
1897 to 1900, critics of the bill were 
silent. But when in 1902 a new stock 
market collapse occurred all blame was 
placed on the law of 1896 and the 
assertion was made that if Germany 
at that time had had a future market 
for securities the advance during the 
preceding years would have _ been 
smaller and the reaction less drastic. 
Later investigations of this question 
completely disproved the statements 
made in the German financial press 
in 1902 and the following years. The 
fact that Germany later reintroduced 
the future market for securities does 
not change the results of the pains- 


taking investigation made at the time. 

In some other respects the report of 
the Boersen Enquéte offers valuable 
thoughts for consideration by our own 
lawmakers. It definitely stated that 
speculation has a distinct economic 
value and in recognizing the security 
exchanges as an indispensable factor in 
our modern economic system it recom- 
mended against regulations that might 
cripple their activities. It came to the 
conclusion that regulation of security 
exchanges can be achieved in two ways 
only, either by encouraging  self- 
discipline of the exchanges themselves 


or by strict but cumbersome and 
bureaucratic state interference and 
supervision. 


The final bill of 1896, which was 
based upon this report, adopted a 
middle course for political reasons in 
order to satisfy the agrarian sections 
which clamored loudly for state con- 
trol of the security markets. Today in 
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this country similar political pressure 
from purely agricultural sections is 
applied to obtain legislative restrictions 
so drastic that they apparently would 
cripple the business of our security 
exchanges. 

The bootleg future market which 
continued in Berlin after the enact- 
ment of the law of 1896 proves the 
old truth that the best regulations are 
valueless if the interested parties do 
not wish to see them enforced. Con- 
sequently any regulations of the stock 
exchange business which are disap- 
proved and considered unsound on 
reasonable grounds by those directly 
affected by it, can not permanently be 
enforced and result in a state of chaos 
and uncertainty. On the other hand, 
measures encouraging self-discipline, to 
which the stock exchanges will heartily 
give their full support, are undoubtedly 
the best solution of the present 
problems. 


Dividend Prospects for 1934 


HE events of January and Feb- 

ruary have in no way changed the 

optimistic view expressed in the 
Annual Review Number of THE 
FINANCIAL Wor.Lp that the progress 
made in 1933 would continue in 1934. 
With this impetus to spur them on, 
the managements of large corpora- 
tions can now forsake their policies of 
building up large cash surpluses and 
follow a more normal procedure in 
either resuming dividends or increasing 
annual distributions and paying cash 
extras as warranted by expansion of 
earning power. Basing their expecta- 
tions upon this sound premise and as- 
suming that the business revival will 
follow the course which has now been 
set, the members of the Editorial Staff 
of the THE FINANCIAL WoRLD have 
made an exhaustive study of every 
active common and preferred stock 
listed on the New York Stock~ Ex- 
change for the purpose of determining 
probable or possible dividend action 
during 1934. 


Distributions on the Uptrend 


The deluge of dividend reductions 
and omissions which featured the last 
half of 1932 and the early months of 
1933 apparently ended during the past 
summer, for then it was that the record 
of dividend payments reached its ebb. 
The peak month for the first half of 
1933, according to one compilation of 
representative companies, was January 
with a total of $1.1 billions and from 
that point on until June when the 
total amounted to $965 millions a con- 
sistent decline was reported. Since 
mid-year there has been a gradual but 
irregular increase through to Novem- 
ber and December when the total for 
each month exceeded $1 billion. The 
monthly average for 1933 was slightly 
above $1 billion, as compared with $1.4 
billions in 1932, $2.1 billions in 1931 
and $2.6 billions in 1930. 

On the basis of the actual number 
of dividend changes, a similar trend is 
indicated so far this year. In the first 
two months of this year 81° companies 
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Which companies will re- 
sume dividends, increase 
payments or distribute extras 
and pay on preferred dividend 
accumulations this year? 


increased dividends while only 8 com- 
panies decreased payments. For the 
three months ended December 30, 1933, 
60 increased distributions while 12 an- 
nounced reductions and in the three 
months ended September 30, 1933, 76 
increased payments while 17 cut their 
dividends. Similarly 56 companies re- 
sumed dividends in the past two 
months, as compared with 60 in the 
final quarter of 1933 and none in the 
third quarter. During the past two 
months only 3 companies omitted pay- 
ments, as compared with 13 in the 
December quarter and 14 in the Sep- 
tember quarter. 

On the basis of the progress made 
in the first two months of this year it 
is apparent that the record of dividend 
increases and resumptions for the first 
quarter will show a marked improve- 
ment over the last two quarters of 
1933. Despite the changes in dividends 
which have already been made there 
are still many companies which have 
etiher taken no action as yet or have 
made only a small payment or a 
moderate increase. The survey made 
by THE FINANCIAL WORLD staff has re- 
sulted in the selection of 280 stocks 
(exclusive of public utilities) which 
appear to be likely to change their 


dividend policies this year. The com- 
pilation, which appears on the opposite 
page, has been divided into four 
groups: (1) Stocks facing probable 
dividend resumption; (2) Stocks fac- 
ing possible dividend resumption; (3) 
Stocks on which increased dividends or 
cash extras are likely and (4) Pre- 
ferred stocks on which part or full pay- 
ments on accumulations may be made. 

For the purpose of this study the 
public utility group was omitted be- 
cause continued agitation against this 
industry, as discussed in THE FINAN- 
CIAL Wor.p’s “Scuttling Ten Million 
Investors,” reacts unfavorably on the 
dividend policies of utility manage- 
ments. If and when the political bar- 
rage on this important industry ceases 
and these companies are again per- 
mitted to return a legitimate amount 
of their earnings to stockholders in 
the form of dividends, the following 
companies should be in a position to 
resume payments or increase their 
distributions: 


Utility Dividend Prospects 
INCREASE: 
American Water 

Works 
Consolidated Gas of 
Public Service of 
Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric 
United Im- 
provement 


RESUME: 


Brooklyn - Manhat- 
tan Transit 

International Hy- 
dro-Electric “A” 

International Tel. 


Peoples “Gas 
United Corporation 


In the particular case of American 
Water Works & Electric, there is a 
better possibility of an increased divi- 
dend as an incentive for encouraging 
the conversion of the new bond issue. 

Inclusion of both U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel common stocks among 
the probable dividend resumption 
group, despite the fact that the pre- 
ferred stocks of both companies are 
in arrears as to dividends, is based 
upon the prognostications of leaders of 
the industry that the pick-up in steel 
activity should warrant the clearing up 
of preferred stock accumulations and 
this would justify a small payment on 
the common shares. 
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1934 Dividend Prospects for 
280 Big Board Stocks 


(Exclusive of Public Utilities) 


PROBABLE RESUMPTION OF DIVIDENDS Y POSSIBLE RESUMPTION OF DIVIDENDS 


American Commer. 
Alcohol 
American’ Rolling 
Mill 
Bayuk Cigar 
Belding-Heming- 
way 
Bendix Aviation 
Borg-Warner 
Blaw-Knox 
Campbell, 
& Cannon 
Celanese 
Cerro de Pasco 
Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet 
Collins & Aikman 
Columbia Pictures 


Wyant 


Continental Oil 
Crown Cork & Seal 
Electric Auto-Lite 
Evans Products 
Florsheim Shoe A 
Harbison-Walker 
Hudson Motor 
Inland Steel 
Kennecott 
Lima Locomotive 
Magma Copper 
Mid-Continent 
Petroleum 
Midland Steel 
Products 
Mohawk Carpet 
Motor Products 
Munsingwear 


*Would constitute initial dividend. 


National 
ing 
National Distillers 

Ohio Oil 
Patino Mines 


Enamel- 


*Schenley Distillers 

Sears, Roebuck 

Simmons 

Thompson Prod- 
ucts 

Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil 


U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol 

Western Union 

Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. 

Young Spring & 
Wire 


Addressograph- 
Multigraph 


Allegheny Steel 
Allis-Chalmers 


American Bank 
Note 


American Radiator 


American Sumatra 
Tobacco 


Anaconda Copper 


Anaconda Wire & 
Cable 


Barnsdall 
Bethlehem Steel 
Century Ribbon 
Crosley Radio 


Delaware & Hud- 
son 


Eastern Rolling 
Mills 
Food Machinery 
General Bronze 
Houston Oil 
Johns-Manville 
Kimberly-Clark 
Ludlum Steel 
Marshall Field 
McGraw-Hill 
Montgomery Ward 
Motor Wheel 


National Cash Reg. 


Newport Industries 

Northern Pacific 

Norwalk Tire 

Packard Motor 

Park & Tilford 

Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt 

St. Joseph Lead 

Sharp & Dohme 

Thatcher Manufac- 
turing 

Thermoid 

U. S. Steel 

Warren Foundry & 
Pipe 

Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube 

Zonite Products 


p> PROBABLE DIVIDEND INCREASES OR CASH EXTRAS ON COMMON 


Abraham & Straus 
Adams-Millis 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Allied Chemical 
American Can 
American Chicle 
American Hawaiian 
S. S. 
Amer. Mach. & 
Foundry 
American Snuff 
American Stores 
Anchor Cap 
Archer-Daniels- 
Midland 
Atlantic Refining 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Best & Company 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Bohn Alum. & 
Brass 
Bon Ami “Class A” 
Briggs Manufac- 
turing 
Briggs & Stratton 
Brown Shoe 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine 


California Packing 
Cannon Mills 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Chickasha Cotton 
Oil 
Chrysler Motor 
City Ice & Fuel 
Clark Equipment 
Cluett, Peabody 
Columbian Carbon 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Inv. 
Trust 
Commercial 
Solvents 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Corn Products 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Diamond Match 
Dome Mines 
Duplan Silk 
DuPont de 
Nemours 
Eaton Manufactur- 
ing 
Electric Storage 
Battery 
Endicott-Johnson 


Federated Depart- 
ment Stores 

Filene’s 

Firestone Tire & 
Rubber 

First National 
Stores 

Freeport Texas 
Sulphur 

General Am. Trans- 
portation 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Printing 
Ink 

Glidden 

Granite City Steel 

Grant (W. T.) 

Great Northern 
Ore 

Hazel-Atlas Glass 

Helme (G. W.) 

Hercules Powder 

Hershey Chocolate 

Homestake Mining 

Howe Sound 

Industrial Rayon 


Ingersoll-Rand 

Int. Business Ma- 
chine 

Int. Nickel of 
Canada 

Int. Shoe 

Kaufmann Dept. 
Stores 

Kelvinator 

Kresge (S. S.) 

Kress (S. H.) 

Kroger Grocery 

Lee Rubber & Tire 

Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Life Savers 

Link Belt 

Liquid Carbonic 

Loew’s Inc. 

MacAndress & 
Forbes 

Macy (R. H.) 

Manhattan Shirt 

May Dept. Stores 

McCall Corp. 

McIntyre Porcupine 

McKeesport Tin 
Plate 

Melville Shoe 

Mesta Machine 


Minn.-Honeywell 
Regulator 
Monsanto Chemical 
Morrell (John) 
National Lead 
National Steel 
National Tea 
Noranda Mines 
Outlet 
Owens-Illinois- 
Glass 
Penick & Ford 
Penney (J. C.) 
Pennsylvania R.R. 
Phelps Dodge 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pillsbury Flour ~ 
Plymouth Oil 
Raybestos- 
Manhattan 
Reading R.R. 
Safeway Stores 
Scott Paper 
Seaboard Oil ( Del.) 
Shattuck (F. G.) 
Simms Petroleum 
Socony-Vacuum 
Spencer Kellogg 
Standard Brands 


STOCKS < 


Standard Oil (Cal.) 

Standard Oil 
(Kansas) 

Standard Oil 


Texas Corp. 

Texas-Gulf Sulphur 

Timken Roller 
Bearing 

Transamerica 

Trico Products 

Underwood Elliott 
Fisher 

Union Carbide 

Union Carbon 

United Fruit 

U. S. Freight 

U. S. Gypsum 

U. S. Smelting 

U. S. Tobacco 

Universal Leaf 

Vick Chemical 

Walgreen 

Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift 

Westvaco Chlorine 
Products 

Wrigley 


Bm PREFERRED STOCKS WHICH MAY PAY ON OR CLEAR UP ARREARS 4 


American Car & Foundry 7% 


non-cum. 


Baldwin Locomotive 7% cum. 


Barker Bros. 64% cum. 


*Goodyear T. & R. $7 cum. 
Gulf States Steel 7% cum. 


Pure Oil 8% cum. . 
Radio Corp. A 7% cum. 


American Hide & Leather 7% 
cum, 

American Locomotive 7% cum. 

American Metal 6% cum. 

*American Smelting & Ref. 
7% cum. 

American Smelting & Ref. 2nd 
6% cum. 

American Steel Foundries 7% 
cum. 

American Woolen 7% cum. 

Armour (Ill.) 7% cum. 

*Artloom 7% cum. 

Associated Dry Goods Ist 6% 
cum. 

*Austin Nichols $5 cum. 


Bethlehem Steel 7% cum. 

Blumenthal 7% cum. 

Botany Mills A 8% cum. 

*Case, J. I. 7% cum. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3.50 
cum. 

Cons. Film Industries $2 cum. 

*Crown-Wil. ist $7 cum. 

Crucible Steel 7% cum. 

*Curtis Publishing $7 cum. 

*Deere 7% cum. . 

The Fair 7% cum. 

Federal Mining & Smelting 7% 
cum. 

Foster-Wheeler 7% cum. 

Goodrich Rubber 7% cum. 


Houdaille-Hershey $2.50 cum. 

*International Silver 7% cum. 

*Johns-Manville 7% cum. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 7% 
cum. 

*Maytag ist $6 cum. 

Maytag $3 cum. 

McKesson & Robbins A 7% 
cum. 

Mengel Company 7% cum. 

*Norwalk Tire 7% cum. 

Penn-Dixie Cement A 7% 
cum. 

*Phillips-Jones 7% cum. 

Phoenix Hosiery lst 7% cum. 

Pittsburgh Steel 7% cum. 


*Preferred stocks which have recently paid or declared dividend on account of arrears. 
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Remington Rand ist 7% cum. 

Republic Steel 6% cum. 

Revere Copper & Brass 7% 
cum. 

Shell Union Oil 54% cum. 

Skelly Oil 6% cum. 

Spalding (A. G.) 7% cum. 

*Tide Water Assoc. Oil $6 
cum. 

*U. S. Steel 7% cum. 

Ward Baking 7% cum. 

*Weston Electrical Instrument 
A $2 cum. 

*Wilson 7% cum. 

Worthington Pump A 7% cum. 

Worthington Pump B 6% cum. 
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Gold Stocks in New Status 


Gold Reserve Act, the Treasury 
established on February 1 an offi- 
cial gold price of $35 an ounce. Under 
the provisions of this Act the price may 
be changed from time to time within 
the limits of $34.45 and $41.34 per 
ounce. There has been no suggestion 
of any change in the near future from 
the $35 price, but the probability is 
that any changes during the current 
year would result in the price averag- 
ing above that figure rather than below. 
Our domestic gold producers are thus 
receiving and will continue to receive 
the full benefit of the high world price 
of gold, an advantage which has been 
enjoyed by Canadian gold miners for 
over two years. Not until last Septem- 
ber did our Government make any pro- 
vision to allow newly mined domestic 
gold to secure the world price, and for 
this reason the average gold price in 
1933 applicable to domestic output was 
$24.36 per ounce, compared with a 
world average (applicable to the Cana- 
dian producers) of $26.45 per ounce. 


Pista "Reser to the recently enacted 


A Theoretical Appraisal 


The appended tabulation presents a 
theoretical appraisal of potential 1934 
earning power of leading domestic and 
Canadian gold mining companies on a 
projected gold price of $35 per ounce. 
At that price the domestic producers 
receive $10.64 per ounce more for their 
output than they averaged last year, 
and the Canadian producers receive 
$8.55 per ounce more. Multiplying 
these increments by the indicated out- 
put per share shown in column (4) 
gives the increments of earnings shown 
in column (7); the indicated 1934 earn- 
ings in column (8) are derived by add- 
ing the increments in column (7) to 
the actual or estimated 1933 earnings 
in column (6). 

The dividend rates shown in column 
(10) are quite moderate in comparison 
with potential 1934 earnings and in 
several cases are well below 1933 earn- 
ings. Market prices, however, already 
thoroughly refiect the 1933 results and 
in most cases have gone far toward 
discounting 1934 prospects. The rather 
low yields, therefore, reflect the com- 


rice 


domestic 
for gold now at $3) an 
ounce as against a little more 
than $20 a year ago, and with 
the world price more than $34, 
the gold mining companies should 
theoretically be in a very good 


With the 


* 


earnings position. Results for 
1933 were uniformly substantially 
better than for the preceding year. 
But what of the year to come? 


bination of market prices discounting 
further earnings gains and dividends 
lagging the expanding earnings trend. 

On the basis of the ratios of market 
prices to earnings, shown in columns 
(12) and (13), Dome, McIntyre, Lake 
Shore, Hollinger, Teck-Hughes and 
Homestake appear more favorably sit- 
uated than the others. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that these ratios are 


only a rough guide as to relative merit ° 


and attractiveness and can not be used 
by themselves as an absolute criterion. 
This is because of the general funda- 
mental economic factors applying to the 
industry as a whole, which make it 
logical that these stocks should nor- 
mally command lower prices in relation 
to earnings than may be expected to 
prevail for many other industries. 
Mining enterprises as a class involve 
inherent risks not found in manufac- 
turing and distributive industries be- 
cause of the wasting character of their 
primary assets and the inevitable lack 
of definitive knowledge as to the uiti- 
mate extent of these assets. The im- 
portance of these considerations varies 
considerably among the different divi- 
sions of the mining industry and 
among the individual companies and 
properties. Because of these uncer- 
tainties it is customary to calculate 
earnings before depletion charges and 
to pay dividends on that basis, with 
the result that a portion of distribu- 
tions usually represents a return of 


capital and the market price to earn- 
ings ratio is comparatively low. 

Gold mining companies are more 
favorably situated than other divisions 
of mining with respect to their mar- 
ket, which is unlimited in extent and 
in normal times subject to unvarying 
prices set by government fiat. The 
effects of business depression are 
favorable to these companies since 
their costs tend to decrease as the gen- 
eral commodity price level falls, and 
under acute conditions affecting cur- 
rency stability the currency price of 
gold advances sharply. These circum- 
stances have predominated over the 
past three-year period and are still 
exerting a favorable influence on gold 
mining earnings. The point. has ap- 
parently been reached, however, where 
increasing costs under the stimulus of 
a rising commodity price level are 
beginning to offset some of the ad- 
vantage of higher gold prices, and a 
broad view of the outlook suggests that 
earnings are approaching a cyclical 
peak which may be already quite well 
discounted in market prices of gold 
mining stocks. 


Are Gold Stocks a Buy? 


In this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that the 1934 earnings esti- 
mates in the tabulation do not make 
any allowance for increased costs this 
year as compared with last, or for the 
probability that many of the companies 
will take advantage of the present 
period of high gold prices to utilize 
some of their lower grade ores which 
heretofore could have been handled 
only at a loss. Thus, while somewhat 
higher prices for output may con- 
ceivably be seen, working of low grade 
ore would immediately raise produc- 
tion costs and in any event it can not 
be hoped that those costs can escape 
the influence of the rising trend of 
wages and general commodity prices 
that is definitely in prospect. There- 
fore it is apparent that the gold shares 
as a group are losing much of the 
advantage that popularized them dur- 
ing the past several years, and new 
funds can doubtless be better placed in 
other types of enterprise. 


PROJECTED EARNINGS OF LEADING GOLD PRODUCERS 


, (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
1934 In- In- 
—Estimated—— crement dicated Recent Indicated 
Shares ——1933 Output—— 1933 net-———_ on $35 1934 Mariet Current —Ratio of— 
Out- Total Refore Depletion Gold Net Price Div. Rate Cur- Market Price 
standing (oz.) (Per Share) Tota! (Per (Per (Per (Per (Including rent. to Earnings 
(000) (000 (0z.) (000) Share) Share) Share) Share) Extras) Yield 1933 = 11934 
Alaska Juneau............. 1,440 154 0.107 E$1,509 E$1.05 $1.14 $2.19 $21 $0.75 3.6% 20.0 9.6 
Dome er 953 216 0.227 E3,563 E3.74 1.94 5.68 35 2.00 5.7 ee 6.2 
McIntyre Porcupine........ 798 263 0.330 3.352 4.20 2.82 7.02 40 1.50 3.8 9.5 5.7 
Homestake Mining ........ 251 500 1.992 E6,024 E24.00 21.19 45.19 330 24.00 7.3 13.8 7.3 
Lake Shore Mines........... 2,000 495 0.248 7.660 E3.83 2.12 5.95 45 - 3,00 6.7 11.7 7.6 
1,752 0.031 £1,458 E0.83 0.27 1.10 12 0.60 5.0 14.5 10.9 
be t-Hargreaves......... 5,500 176 0.032 E2,640 E0.48 0.27 0.75 7? 0.40 5.7 14.6 9.3 
Hollinger Consolidated... .. 4,920 476 0.097 5.997 1.22 0.83 2.05 14° 0.85 6.1 11.5 6.8 
WOR icicossuseveacs 4,807 230 0.048 E3,172 E0.66 0.41 1.07 6 0.60 10.0 9.1 5.6 


E—Estimated. 
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Charts and How to Use Them 


The thirteenth of a series of articles covering the interpretation of stock price movements 


PART 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
By H. M. GARTLEY 


Author of “Working Tools for the Trader,” “Analyz- 
ing the Stock Market,” “Stock Market Studies,” etc. 


HEN technical study has resulted in the decision 

that the time to take a position on one side of the 

market or the other has arrived, the question of 
WHEN TO Buy may be considered settled. The primary 
factor in successful trading is a high degree of correct- 
ness in answering this question because prices of stocks 
tend to move together. 

Even casual market observers, however, soon discover 
that some individual issues or groups of stocks swing 
more widely than others and show varying price-change 
characteristics in advances and declines. Obviously, after 
the question of WHEN TO Buy has been answered in the 
abstract, the trader and investor must still select the 
actual stocks in which to make commitments. The prob- 
lem of doing this to best advantage raises the concrete 
question of WHAT TO Buy. 

Just as there are the economic and statistical ap- 
proaches to the problem of WHEN TO Buy, as well as the 
technical, so in the approach to the study of WHAT TO 
Buy there is the fundamental as well as the technical 
approach. 

In the fundamental approach the problem is attacked 
through study of economic trends, industrial and financial 
conditions, and individual companies, in order to try to 
discover the coming course of business and the probable 
relative position of industries and corporations therein. 
Such fundamental studies may include the use of charts 
for graphic presentation of the correlation between earn- 
ings, business activity, etc., and the price range of cor- 
porate securities. 


The Two Major Types of Stocks 


Briefly, fundamental analysis classifies stocks in two 
main divisions. First, are trend stocks, which over a 
period of years show either an advancing or declining 
trend. Second, are cyclical stocks, which over a period of 
years are subject to cyclical movements reflecting the 
forces of prosperity and depression. There are also certain 
stocks which seem to belong to neither of these groups, 
but are characterized by almost horizontal long term 
prices and earnings. These are often 
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Wuat To Buy through the methods of technical study, on 
the other hand, is confined to the study of price changes, 
easily obtained by anyone from the tape, the newspapers, 
or the official sheets. It is a study of effects and seldom 


_ does the technical student need to know their causes in 


order to profit by his studies. The characteristic price 
movements of any stock reflect to a large degree its con- 
stantly changing economic and statistical positions, even 
though the outside public may not yet have been informed 
of the changes. 

The two main divisions of technical comparative studies 
are the static, wherein prices of two or more stocks or 
groups at a given time are compared with their prices 
at a previous time; and the dynamic, comparing price 
trends continuously over a period of time. The dynamic 
is the more useful to the technical student. Technical 
comparative studies of the WHAT TO Buy question, like 
the “working tools” of the technician in WHEN To Buy 
studies, are of greatest value in the intermediate trend. 
The minor trend moves are often too limited or erratic 
for the stock price-change characteristics brought out by 
comparative studies to be fully effective. 


Logarithmic Versus Arithmetic Scales . 


Since these studies are all on a relative basis, the 
logarithmic or ratio scale is very much superior for 
charting them. The purpose of intelligent speculation or 
investment is to obtain the largest percentage return jus- 
tified by the risk of the transaction. Ratio charts permit 
visual percentage comparison, eliminating the calculations 
necessary with the arithmetic scale, while an additional 
advantage is that mechanical scale dividers may be used 
to determine the percentage of price changes without 
computation. 

Both static and dynamic comparative studies can be 
made in four general ways: These are: (1) Comparison 
against the general market of (a) a major group aver- 
age, such as the rails or industrials, (b) minor averages 
of stocks grouped according to industries and (c) indi- 
vidual stocks; (2) comparison against major groups of 
(a) other major groups, (b) minor groups and (c) indi- 
vidual stocks; (3) cgmparison of minor groups against 
(a) other minor groups and (b) individual stocks; and 
(4) comparison of individual stocks against each other. 

There are three methods of static comparison which 
are most important. These are: (1) The measurement 
of the relative position of stocks or groups of stocks using 
the preceding major top or bottom of a basis; (2) the 
relative position of stocks or groups measured from the 
preceding intermediate tops or bottoms; and (3) the rela- 
tive position determined by measurement from the last 


termed investment or income issues. 

This method of study, however, is a 
study of causes, requiring attempted 
prediction of the effects. If it in- 
cluded all the elements which have 
an important bearing on stock price 
changes, it would probably be mea- 
surably more successful as a means 
to profit-making in the market. How- 
ever, these elements of supply of and 
demand for stocks caused by tem- 
porary psychological, political, and 
speculative influences are revealed 
incompletely and vaguely, if at all, 
by fundamental studies. 

To the average trader or investor, 
the relative merits of fundamental 
study are not important, because to 
properly carry it out requires a staff 
of trained economists, statisticians, 
engineers, accountants, and field in- 
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vestigators to collect, digest, analyze, 
and interpret great quantities of data. 


The approach to the question of 
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‘point at which the averages were at approximately the 
same level in a previous intermediate trend. The first 
two methods show what stocks or groups have moved 
most or least and how they compare in extent of move- 
ment measured from the base chosen. The third method 
has the advantage of eliminating the effect of any un- 
usual movements in the previous intermediate trend. For 
example, many students felt that the decline from March 
to July, 1932, was abnormally severe, and that many 
groups and stocks were so depressed that their per- 
centage recoveries from July to September, 1932, were 
far out of line with the market and of doubtful indicatory 
value as to future trends. Comparison with the same 
average price level in the preceding trend as a base helps 
to eliminate such distortion. 


In dynamic comparison also, there are three methods: 


which are most practical and valuable. The first is price 
trend comparison on ratio studies. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, the idea is that greater profits result from 
a two point move in a stock at 10, than from a two point 
move in a stock at 100, since in the first case the fluctua- 
tion is 20 per cent and in the second 2 per cent. On ratio 
scale, each 2 per cent move appears as one-tenth of a 
20 per cent move, regardless of the price of the stock or 
the number of points it fluctuates. 

These studies may be applied either through plotting 
the different price series on a single chart (as shown on 
Chart 11), or through superimposing one chart on an- 
other at any given point, depending upon the movement 
which the student wishes to observe. In both cases, the 
variation between the lines provides the basis of inter- 
pretation, but superimposition is probably superior, be- 
cause any number of advances or declines may be exactly 
compared at will. 

The second method of dynamic comparison is by com- 
parative ratio trend studies. Whereas the method pre- 
viously described affords relative comparisons, this second 
method provides absolute comparisons, which technical 
students have found even more valuable, because they 
show graphically and accurately whether the price trends 
of particular stocks or groups are proceeding parallel or 
advancing or declining compared with each other or with 
the market as a whole. The ratio lines are obtained by 
dividing the prices of individual stocks or groups by com- 
posite averages of the market or group averages and the 
resulting figure is plotted on a ratio scale chart. A ratio 
line will ascend when a stock is moving upward more than 
the market in a general advance, downward less than the 
market in a general decline, or counter to the market by 
advancing in a decline. It will descend when a stock is 
moving downward more than the market in a general 
decline, upward less than the market in a general ad- 
vance, or counter to the market by declining in an ad- 
vance. A ratio line will move horizontally when a stock is 
moving exactly with the market. 

The third method of this type of comparison is velocity 
studies, really an elaboration of dynamic comparison with 


added features of static comparison. A standard pro- 
cedure is to calculate the percentage of price change in 
individual stocks and in stock groups each time the gen- 
eral market, as measured by a composite average, rallies 
or declines 10 per cent or more, as soon as the swing is 
established by a counter swing in excess of 10 per cent, 
The percentage moves of the stocks and groups are then 
divided by the percentage rally or decline of the market 
average. If the stocks and groups moved exactly the 
same as the market, the result is 100; if the result is 
over 100, they had swung more than the market; and if 
under 100, they had swung less than the market. These 
results can be used as the basis for velocity indexes or 
can be charted by the centerline method. Studies of this 
type made over a substantial period of time have shown 
that stocks and groups have distinct velocity character- 
istics which they retain for long periods and which can 
be relied on in making commitments. When velocity 
studies are kept up-to-date, it can be quickly recognized 
when stocks or groups begin to change their character- 
istics. The results obtained by these studies when com- 
bined with the other methods of technical comparison can 
be used in each swing of the market to see whether stocks 
or groups have moved as much as their established veloc- 
ity indexes, and hence point the way to the technical 
student in selecting stocks for switching commitments, 

Velocity studies will show the trend of a stock’s swings 
over a period of months or years, and indicate whether 
stocks or groups are gaining or losing market vitality. 
Some quiet issues gradually develop velocity until they 
become highly volatile, while some active issues dwindle 
into a narrow range and inactivity. The basic theory of 
these studies is that a group of stocks, of the proper 
minimum number, tends to maintain its characteristic 
creative movement with that of the market. For example, 
if such a group habitually moves from one and one-half 
to two times the amount of the market over a statis- 
tically proper period, experience has indicated that usually 
five out of each seven individual stocks will continue the 
characteristics in a given future move. Thus, if a tech- 
nical student is correct in anticipating an advance or 
decline, he may expect to increase his opportunity of 
profit by approximately the historical margin of the 
group he selects as individual commitments. 

Comparative studies show plainly whether stocks are 
good or poor speculative mediums and enable the market 
technician to select prime opportunities. While the sub- 
ject of technical comparative study, as set forth in the 
limited space available, doubtless appears very compli- 
cated to the layman, it has enabled the technical student 
to solve, with a large degree of success, the problem of 
WuHaT TO Buy oR SELL in order to make the greatest 
consistent profits possible. 


The next article in this series of technical market 
studies will be on the subject of the Chart Portfolio. 
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Utility Bonds for Income and Profit 


A Selection of Five Medium Grade Bonds 


ESPITE enforced rate reductions 
D= generally higher operating 

costs and taxes, the greater 
number of electric power and light 
operating enterprises appear to have 
arrived at the point where any further 
modest improvement in revenues can 
be translated into gains in net. Oper- 
ating expenses have been materially 
reduced from 1929 levels and present 
facilities are ample to care for a con- 
siderable amount of additional busi- 
ness; expanding revenues should be ac- 
companied by fairly rapid gains in net 
profits. This development is needed to 
bolster the confidence of the investing 
public in utility bonds and as soon as 
the trend is clearly established it may 
be reasonably expected that medium 
grade bonds will find increasing favor 
with the investor. . Five utility bonds 
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have been selected as occupying an 
attractive position, both in respect to 
current return and prospects of mar- 
ket enhancement during the period of 
recovery in utility earning power. 


American Gas & Electric debenture 5s, 
due 2028, are a direct obligation of 
the company but are not secured by 
mortgage. American Gas & Electric 
is a holding company, controlling im- 
portant utility properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Tennessee and other states. This issue, 
which is outstanding in the amount of 
$50 millions, constitutes sole parent 
company funded debt. At December 
31, 1932, subsidiary securities owned 
included $62.9 millions mortgage bonds 
(125 per cent of face value of the 
company’s own debentures outstand- 


ing) interest income from which ex- 
ceeded interest requirements on the 
company’s debentures. The company 
is strong in cash and has demonstrated 
a stable earning power. In 1933, fixed 
charges on an over-all basis were cov- 
ered 1.71 times. At a price of around 
82 the issue yields 6.1 per cent to 
maturity. 


lowa Public Service 5s, 1957, outstand- 
ing in the amount of $11.4 millions out 
of a total funded debt of $16.3 millions, 
are secured by a direct mortgage on all 
fixed properties, carried at $27.4 mil- 
lions on the company’s books. Iowa 
Public Service is a well managed oper- 
ator, supplying electric light and power 
to upwards of 200 communities in 
western and north central Iowa. The 

(Please turn to page 247) 
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Central’s New 


HE new convertible bonds of the 
| New York Central seem destined 
to become one of the most popular 
of American stock option issues. They 
have features which should appeal to 
both investor and speculator, and it 
appears likely that much of the trad- 
ing activity in Central will be trans- 
ferred from the stock to the convertible 
6s. The relatively high interest rate 
gives a current yield of better than 5 
per cent as long as the bonds are 
quoted for less than 120, which was 
the highest point recorded in the trad- 
ing which has proceeded on a “when- 
issued” basis since the announcement 
of the offering was made. In view of 
the fact that the conversion basis is 
not far from the market price of the 
stock, and is substantially below the 
1933 high, the bonds may be expected 
to move in fairly close proportion with 
any major advance in the market for 
the shares. On the other hand, any 
drop resulting from a protracted de- 
cline in the market for the stock would 
be of limited scope, since the 6 per 
cent coupon would support a fairly 
high market valuation for the bonds 
regardless of the conversion feature as 
long as there is no material deteriora- 
tion in the credit standing of the com- 
pany. 


Finances Should Improve 


Unless the current portents are mis- 
leading, the credit standing of the 
company should improve progressively 
with general trade recovery. Prior to 
the depression, the Central was re- 
garded as a triple A credit risk, but it 
suffered not only from the adverse ef- 
fects of the curtailment of business 
activity in 1931 and 1932, but also from 
the large increase in the company’s 
floating debt in those years. Central’s 
bank loans, contracted mainly for the 
purpose of carrying on the road’s West 
Side improvement program in New 
York City, jumped from $25 millions 
at the end of 1930 to $58.5 millions at 
the close of the following year and 
$67.9 millions at the end of 1932. As 
of December 31, 1933, bank loans to- 
taled $69.2 millions. As these loans 
represent capital expenditures, they 
can be funded by the issuance of bonds 
when the bond market improves suffi- 
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Bonds Attractive 
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investor and s peculator. 


ciently to permit a public offering, or 
conceivably another issue of convert- 
ible bonds or stock might be offered to 
stockholders. Since the loans were ad- 
vanced by friendly banking interests, 
they are not expected to cause any 
embarrassment. 

The New York Central’s earnings in 
1931 were $2.4 millions in excess of 
fixed charges, but a loss of $18.2 mil- 
lions was suffered in 1932. Preliminary 
reports for last year indicate a loss of 
$5.4 millions. This loss reflects mainly 
the stagnation of business in the first 
quarter of 1933 resulting from the 
banking troubles of that period; the 
deficit for the first three months totaled 
$6.2 millions. There was a marked re- 
cuperation of earnings in the second 
and third quarters. In several months, 
net income was realized at an annual 
rate (making allowance for normal 
seasonal variations) of $2 per share of 
common stock or better. For the month 
of July, net was at an annual rate of 
more than $4 per share of common 
stock. 

This record not only suggests the 
improvement in the credit standing of 
the Central since early last year, but 
also supports the view that a price 
of $40 per share for the common stock 
is by no means unreasonably high if 
the assumption that we are in a major 
upward trend in industry is correct. 
The current market price of the stock 
discounts the probable recovery in 
earnings in 1934, and further extensive 
discounting of earnings gains of future 
years might not be justified in the im- 
mediate future. But in view of the 
improvement in 1933, the further re- 
covery indicated for 1934, and the fact 
that Central earned an average of 
better than $8.80 per share for the four 
years 1928-1931, the long range pos- 
sibilities for appreciation in the market 
for the stock are evident. 

But for the purposes of the average 
investor, the convertible bonds appear 
to offer a much better medium for par- 
ticipation in the situation than the 
common stock. Resumption of divi- 
dends on Central common appears 
remote, while interest payments on the 
bonds, following formal issuance in 
May, seems well assured. Since their 
price should follow the market for the 
stock, the holder of the bonds will ben- 


The new convertible bonds of 
the New York Central, pro- 
posed to be issued in May, are cur- 
rently being traded on a “when- 
issued” basis on the New York 
Curb Exchange. These new bonds 
have features which appeal to both 


efit from any appreciation in the 
equity, while receiving a steady income 
return. One who purchases the bonds 
on a when-issued basis at the present 
time must forego two months’ interest 
and pay a premium for the conversion 
feature, but as long as the premium 
is not over 15 points, these factors are 
counterbalanced by the satisfactory 
yield and the potentialities in the con- 
version option. 


The Convertible Feature. 


For the first three years the bonds 
are convertible into stock at $40 per 
share, i.e., 25 shares of stock for each 
$1,000 bond. Subsequently, the bonds 
will be convertible at $50 a share. 
Neglecting the premium, which will 
probably be maintained, theoretical 
bond price equivalents for various 
prices for the stock are as follows (on 
the basis of the $40 conversion price) : 


Stock Bond Stock Bond 

Price Price Price Price 
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Since it is very likely that substan- 
tially all of the convertible 6s_ will 
eventually be converted into common 
stock, the new financing will have the 
ultimate effect of improving the ratio 
of bonds to stock in Central’s capital- 
ization. A consolidated balance sheet of 
Central and its subsidiaries shows that 
funded debt constitutes about 57 per 
cent of total capitalization. Assuming 
that the floating debt (representing 
capital improvements) were to be 
funded by the issuance of bonds, the 
ratio would be 60 per cent. While this 
is not extraordinarily high (some rail- 
roads show a funded debt ratio of over 
70 per cent), a ratio not materially in 
excess of 50 per cent is regarded as a 
desirable basis for financial stability. 
Furthermore, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has adopted a policy of en- 
couraging railroads to cut down their 
bonded indebtedness where possible by 
the substitution of stock. Since the 
new financing for the Central should 
ultimately have this effect, approval of 
the plan by the I.C.C. appears reason- 
ably well assured. 

Another prerequisite to its consum- 
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mation is the approval of not less than 
two-thirds of the stockholders to a 
change from $100 par to no par, since 
the conversion option involves the is- 
suance of stock at materially less than 
present par value. A special meeting 
for the purpose of approving this 
change has been called for April 24. 
Stockholders of New York Central 
should approve this change, even 
though it will probably eventually mean 
some dilution of per share earnings. 
This is shown by the following tabula- 
tion, indicating how earnings of past 
years would have been affected assum- 
ing that the new convertible bonds had 


been issued some years ago and had 
been fully converted: 


Earnings 
On Basis of 
Actual Assumption 
Earnings Outlined 
Per Share Above 
D*1.10 *D0.45 
D Deficit. * Estimated. 


It should be noted that, while the 
more conservative ratio of bonds to 
total capitalization tends to reduce per 
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share earnings in prosperous years, it 
also results in materially smaller losses 
on the stock in years of deficits. The 
report of New York Central for the 
month of January shows net oper- 
ating income of $2.4 millions, an in- 
crease of almost exactly $1 million 
over January of last year. The oper- 
ating ratio was 75 per cent, compared 
with 76.2, This showing is especially 
gratifying in view of the fact that 
Central’s operating expenses were ma- 
terially increased by the severe snow 
storms of January. Snow removal ex- 
pense will also be reflected in the 
February report. 


Earnings Gains for the Rubbers? 


cipal raw materials entering into 

the manufacture of tires, regis- 
tered tremendous price increases dur- 
ing the past year. At the beginning 
of 1933, March rubber contracts were 
3.24 cents per pound bid, while on Jan- 
uary 2 of the current year March con- 
tracts sold at 93 cents a pound, an 
increase of over 180 per cent. Con- 
sumption of rubber in the United 
States in 1933 totaled 406,000 tons, as 
against 332,000 tons in 1932, and was 
the highest total reached since 1929. 


Reva and cotton, the two prin- 


Regulation Still Coming 


The perennial negotiations between 
Dutch and British rubber planters for 
a restriction program have been car- 
ried on during recent months, but so 
far without practical results. Never- 
theless the possibility of such a regula- 
tion remains, and if some day it 
materializes, a considerably strength- 
ened market for rubber will be the 
result. But even without this factor 
continuance of relatively firm prices 
appears to be assured on the basis of 
improved demand created by general 
world recovery. 

Spot cotton at the beginning of 1933 
sold in New York at 6.10 cents per 
pound. After a peak of 11.75 cents 
reached in July, that year closed with 
a price of 10.35 cents, or an advance 
of almost 70 per cent. Voluntary acre- 
age reduction and possibly enforced 
production control will do their part in 
maintaining or even improving present 
price levels for cotton. Carbon black, 
a third important material entering 
into the manufacture of tires, early 
this year advanced from 2.75 cents to 
4.25 cents per pound. 

While these higher raw material 
prices prevented inventory write-downs 
in 1933 (a source of heavy losses in 
former years) they have not yet been 
reflected in a corresponding increase in 
prices for finished goods. Wage in- 
creases of from 20 to 30 per cent under 
the NRA regulations have further 
raised production costs, and a situa- 
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a While a larger volume of business is indicated for 1934, | 
higher raw material prices and increased production costs 
necessitate higher tire prices if reasonable profits are to be seen 


in this industry. 


tion necessitating higher prices and 
better volume has been created. 

The sore spot for the tire and rub- 
ber industry for many years has been 
the merchandising end of the business. 
Cut-throat competition, underselling, 
the “special brand” business of mail 
order houses, “trade in” discounts and 
other practices are responsible for the 
unhealthy conditions which have cur- 
tailed profit margins. Codes accepted 
so far have brought only a slight ame- 
lioration, as they do not definitely 
enough attack the root of the evil, the 
price situation. The code adopted at 
the end of last year contains provisions 
requesting within 90 days recommenda- 
tions for “a complete open price system 
for the industry.” Thereafter no tire 
manufacturer shall sell tires or tubes 
“at prices lower or discounts or bo- 
nuses greater or on terms and condi- 
tions more favorable than the prices, 
discounts, bonuses, terms and condi- 
tions filed with the code authority.” 


Increased Production in Prospect? 


As to volume of business, 1934 prom- 
ises a material increase over the last 
year, when about 42 million tires were 
shipped. With current automobile pro- 
duction running at record levels, a sub- 
stantial gain in the original equipment 
business is assured. Replacement busi- 
ness likewise promises a better volume 
for 1934 and total shipments of ap- 
proximately 48 million tires are antici- 
pated. While volume of course reduces 
the unit production cost this factor is 
of much less importance than the price 
structure. 

So far the raw materials accumu- 
lated during a period of low prices 
have offset the higher production costs 
under the NRA. But it is obvious that 
this is only a temporary protection and 
that present prices for raw materials 
make higher prices for finished prod- 
ucts unavoidable. Price increases made 
during the first half of 1933 and the 
recent advance of 3 per cent announced 
by Goodyear are insufficient to cope 
with the higher costs of production, 


The statements of Goodyear and 
Goodrich for last year corroborate this 
opinion. Sales of Goodyear for 1933 
were $109.7 millions, as compared with 
$109 millions in 1932. Net income of 
$6 millions realized last year included 
$1.9 million book profit on foreign as- 
sets, which previously had been written 
down. Because of the rise in the 
market price of raw materials, no in- 
ventory adjustments were necessary. 
A further saving was attained in de- 
preciation charges, which in 1933 were 
$1.2 million less than in 1932, because 
of readjustments in values of planta- 
tion properties. 


Dollar Depreciation Helps 


Allowing for the $7 preferred divi- 
dend requirements the 1933 net income 
was equivalent to 47 cents per share of 
the common. But without the foreign 
exchange adjustment the company 
would have been $1.2 million short of 
covering preferred dividend require- 
ments. Furthermore, the retirement of 
$689,500 first mortgage bonds and $2.4 
millions of subsidiary debt as well as 
the acquisition at advantageous prices 
of $5.6 millions par amount of subsid- 

(Please turn to page 244) 


Che Investors’ Platform 


EFORE the investing public 

can feel assured of the exist- 

ence of the fullest measures 
for its protection, THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD believes necessary, and it 
insists upon, the adoption of the 
essential reforms outlined in the 
following platform. The more in- 
sistent that investors are for the 
inauguration of these reforms, the 
more quickly will the day arrive 


when these safeguards will become 
a part of our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 

II. Independent Audits 

III. Standardized Reports 

IV. Trading Reforms 

V. Independent Protective 
Committees 

VI. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Constneraste talk is heard about the 
probability of another major war. Such 
conversation is unavoidable in the face 
of the prevailing world-wide unrest. 
This spirit of discontent raises its ugly 
head in different spots, and is mostly 
a result of the unhealed wounds of the 
last world war and the hardships the 
post-war depression placed upon civili- 
zation. 


To MANY this strained condition as- 
sumes the form of a keg of dynamite, 
needing only a lighted fuse to start 
detonations which would be heard with 
telling effect in the remotest corners of 
the world. Can we avoid another Sera- 
jevo, the spark that unleashed the cru- 
cifying World War? This will all 
depend upon the caliber of the states- 
men who are now wrestling with the 
depressive economic problems that have 
leveled wealth, made more oppressive 
the increasing tax burdens, and depre- 
ciated the incomes and wages of indi- 
viduals composing the various nationals 
to a point of starvation. Usually when 
this stage in life is reached it ends in 
revolts of the commoners. It is their 
only form of protest against intolerable 
conditions. 


I EVER society as it is at present con- 
stituted needed strong men to preserve 
it from probable collapse, it needs them 
now. There is no ignoring the ugly 
horizon that is shaping itself into a 
violent storm. 


In THE Far East Japan in her urgent 
need to provide an outlet for her over- 
crowded population has made herself 
the mistress of the four eastern Chi- 
nese provinces, the most important of 
which is Manchuria, and over which 
she is enthroning the puppet Emperor 
Pu-Yi. The conquest of Korea was in- 
sufficient for her needs. 


Nieron’s ambition for expansion has 
stepped on the toes of the irascible 
Bear: the Russian Soviet Government. 
There is a tradition in Europe that one 
should watch for trouble when this 
bruin is aroused and starts walking. 
The least false step is likely to start 
aflame a war in the Far East. 


Nor is Japan any too secure from as- 
sault from the rear, for Old China’s 
heart rankles and looks for an op- 
portunity for revenge. Further in the 
interior of Asia revolt is smoldering, as 
the recent outburst in Siam revealed, 
and India is none too peaceful at the 
present moment. 


Nearer home symptoms of unrest are 
sporadically breaking out. It is seen 
in Spain, in the warlike spirit of Ger- 
many goaded into a desire for action 
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by the relent- 
less peace 
terms of Ver- 
sailles, and 
recentky 
the outbreak 
in Austria that 
approached the appearance of civil war. 
Then come along the riots in the streets 
of Paris as a protest against the high 
cost of living and crushing taxation. 


Cuoser to our doors is the Cuban up- 
heaval and a similar condition of dis- 
content in the Pan-American zone. 
Should the world be on the brink of 
another internecine war no one can tell 
from what quarter its opening shot 
would be heard. All peace-loving peo- 
ple would eagerly wish its avoidance. 


Bor that thought is not receiving any 
consideration from those materialists 
who think another war would produce 
another period of great industrial ac- 
tivity for the non-combatants and that 
America would reap the largest benefit 
from war orders in shells, ammunition 
and supplies for the armies engaged. 


Axreapy there is to be noted in news- 
paper comments and in inquiries re- 
ceived questions of what industries 
would fare best in such a contingency. 
That would best be answered by learn- 
ing first where the credit for such pur- 
chases would be obtained. The default 
of the principal countries on the war 
debts certainly precludes securing loans 
from our people or our Government 
unless we also became involved. Hence 
what war orders were placed would 
most likely be on a cash basis and that 
would mean a small volume. 


Ouvr steel plants, our agricultural 
resources, powder plants, heavy ma- 
chinery factories and airplane manu- 
facturers would reap the greatest 
benefits. Our copper mines would also 
benefit, but only during the period of 
war. When the war’s bill must be set- 
tled the after-effects—another period of 
post-war depression—would far more 
than wipe out those profits. 


Ws: MIGHT well ask ourselves whether 
it is worth this debilitating price for 
a short and fleeting period of prosper- 
ity. The net cost to civilization of an- 
other world war could easily mean the 
complete transformation of our mode 
of living and the wall of state protec- 
tion with which it has been surrounded. 


For that reason we should not be 
thinking of wars, rather we should 
bend our energies to heal the wounds 
the last war produced; for industrially 
and financially, peace would have a 
greater victory than any war could 
bring. But whether the forces for 
peace will prevail no one can predict. 
The answer is in the lap of the gods. 
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PASSING IMPRESSIONS 


By EuGeNne KATz 


While Mr. Whitney protests vehemently 
Mr. that the Fletcher Bill for control of the 
Whi . Stock Exchange is utterly unworkable 
itney s and annihilative in every detail and clause 
Substitute his own proposals are not materially dif- 
ferent in principle and acknowledge the 
basic fact that the Exchange needs outside management. 
The Fletcher Bill would give control to the Federal Trade 
Commission or a similar politically appointed’ board, while 
Mr. Whitney suggests a group composed of two men ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt; the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, one representative of 
the Federal Reserve, and two men selected by the Exchange. 
If Mr. Whitney’s chief objection to the Fletcher board was 
that it is political with all that that implies, his own pro- 
posal does not alter the objection materially, for five of his 
board of seven would be political. There may be this differ- 
ence, however, that the two Cabinet members and the 
representative of the Federal Reserve would be too busy 
with their own tasks to attend meetings and the board for 
practical purposes would consist of the two presidential 
appointees and the two members of the Exchange. It 
would still be 50 per cent political, and the membership 
being even, disputes would often remain unsettled for lack 
of a majority opinion. There is an old folk-saying that 
“the soup is never eaten as hot as it is served,” and there 
will doubtless be minor compromises that both sides will 
have to accept with some degree of graciousness. Too much 
importance should not be attached to Mr. Roosevelt’s ap- 
parent indifference to the bill. It is for the purpose of 
stimulating discussion and to justify it to the public. 
Stripped of rhetoric and hypocrisy, 


Monthly the Exchange’s propaganda is directed 
R mainly against that feature of the bill 
eports treating of margins. It is unquestionably 
Vital true that the higher the margin require- 


ments the smaller the daily turnover will 

be, but that has little to do with the merits of the point. 
Nor will the device of margins against debit balances 
change the social intent of the clause. It should not be 
assumed that all in or near the brokerage fraternity agree 
what a margin should be. The late Melvin Traylor, who 
characterized floor trading as equivalent to “the Ethiopian 
game of crapshooting without any of its admirable fea- 
tures,” said that no one should be permitted to trade on 
margin who could not deposit $50,000 in cash. The weak 
point of the margin argument, from whatever angle it is 
viewed, is that margin is credit and credit depends upon the 
individual, and there can be no uniformity in giving credit. 
In all this welter of disputation two important points 
have been overlooked: frequency of reports and per share 
earnings in relation to the value of a stock whether for 
marginal purposes or quoted price. If there is any purpose 
to an exchange beyond mere barter there must be such a 
thing as earnings, but they are often forgotten. The Ex- 
change itself is only interested in the mechanics of its 
business. The Fletcher Bill will still be as wide open as an 
unfilled straight if it does not compel corporations to report 
their earnings monthly in addition to quarterly and an- 
nually, each in progressively greater detail, and to report 
as well any significant happening of the period, such as the 
purchase or sale of company stock by the corporation or 
its officers and directors, options, bonuses, and so forth. 
The monthly and quarterly reports should be in the Ex- 
change and in newspaper offices by the tenth of the month 
following and the annual report by the thirtieth of the 
month following. If billion-dollar banks can be examined 
monthly down to the last penny, if commodities, electricity 
and gas, railroads, automobiles and steel as industries can 
report weekly surely a mere individual corporation can 
report its earnings monthly. It entails no extra expense as 
the officers have the figures anyway. The usual reply to 
an insistence on monthly reports is that most corporations 
have a seasonal business and a poor month, it being as- 
sumed that the public would not know the reason, might 
act detrimentally on the stock. But any average trader 
knows that a department store sells more goods in Decem- 
ber than in July and that Coca-Cola does better in July 
than in December. If monthly reports were mandatory the 
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disgraceful stock market exposures in Washington would 
be impossible. Mr. Bragg, the chronic short seller of 
past years, could not have run American Commercial Alco- 
hol from $20 to $89 nor could the Day crowd have run 
Libby-Owens to forty times its earnings. The admitted 
misrepresentations in the former would have brought im- 
mediate legal action against officers and directors, all of 
whom were involved in these operations, and the small 
earnings of Libby-Owens in relation to the advancing price 
would have forestalled the jiggle. 


Until the outbreak of the last war a 


The Bonus military uniform was almost as rare on 
is U American streets as a Ghandi costume, 
sve When the triumphant soldiers marched 
Again back to disperse to their homes, women 


wept and politicians burnished up their 
adjectival platitudes. In the general enthusiasm legislators 
voted our soldiers more money and honorariums such as 
prepaid insurance than all the belligerents of the war com- 
bined voted theirs. War was a novelty to us and we did 
not know exactly what to do about it. Our glorification of 
those five million men was, we thought, on military grounds, 
In the intervening fifteen years, however, it has developed 
into a political plague that has infected every administra- 
tion since Wilson’s. 

The soldiers’ bonus is up again in Congress, despite the 
President’s threat that he will veto anything that is passed. 
The new effort as usual is sponsored by Representative 
Patman, who has made an avocation of the soldier. His 
tenacity is equaled only by Senator Pittman’s engorgement 
over the mention of silver. The Congressman wants to 
pay the adjusted service certificates now, though they are 
not due until 1944, by an issue of $2.4 billion of greenbacks, 
a form of money that we thought we had left far behind us. 

It is an interesting situation. In addi- 
tion to the bonus, the President is asked 
Cetstle to restore the salaries of all government 
; employees as of February 1 by 15 per 

Spending cent, the amount they were reduced last 
year. It would cost $189 millions and 

throw the budget out of balance still more as further addi- 
tions had not been counted on. Increased payment to men 
in our foreign service would be justified because of their 
loss on exchange. Curtailment of the Civil Works program, 
which will take four million men off the Government pay- 
roll by May 1, indicates that the period of wholesale spend- 
ing is over for the present and that the President is averse 
to further large outlays. He is determined to see what 
business can do unaided by Government, and he is hopeful 
of balancing the 1936 budget and is keeping his eye on that. 

The common objection to prepayment of the bonus is that 
the money would reach a class, upon the whole, that would 
quickly spend it with little individual benefit. There can 
be no better argument for its payment, however heartless 
it may sound, considering the times and the demand from 
the unthinking for inflation. If it is desired to help indus- 
try some more and simultaneously to pay an obligation that 
would in the end have to be paid anyway, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better time or to select a group that would 
spend it faster and more indiscriminately. All the money 
distributed, if it is not in greenbacks, would be in the tills 
of merchants and automobile and radio dealers in a month. 
During our Revolution soldiers were paid in a sort of scrip, 
which they spent at large discount as rapidly as they re- 
ceived it. They were told it would ultimately have no 
value. After the war Hamilton contrived to have this 
paper, then in the hands of merchants and bankers, paid 
in full at par. It was only the offer of free land that pre- 
vented the soldiers from rioting. In the present instance, 
the veterans would receive 100 cents on the dollar however 
they spent it, but as always, and perhaps as ever, the 
money would soon pass, in the jargon of the stock market, 
into “stronger” hands. Congressman Patman should have 
brought up the bonus payment before the President slowed 
up on spending. Here was the perfect outlet, the recipients 
uniform in number to the population and located in every 
city and hamlet, unlike wheat, corn and cotton farmers, 
who live in clusters in remote places. 
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BOARD ROOM BREVITIES 


INS: 
Or Gossip a Customers’ Man 


Hears Around Broad and Wall 


American SAFETY RAZOR has something up its sleeve in the way of a new 


automatic Micromatic razor for the spring trade. . . . But don’t think that 
the outlook for the razor stocks is all rosy red—Russia now has its own razor 
blade factory working on full time schedules. . . . Those downtown who feel 


that too much baloney was included in the Fletcher Bill for regulation of the 
stock exchanges probably base their contention on the fact that a gentleman by 
the name of Felix Frankfurter, author of the Securities Act, had more to do with 
framing the bill than is generally known. . . . Incidentally, a fletcher, 
according to Webster’s big book, is a maker of arrows—and Wall Street agrees 
with this definition. . . . Remember those plans for a Stock Exchange Bank? 
—they’ve been pushed into the background until the Board of Governors can 
make sure that there will be anything left to bank. . . . If you’ve heard any 
cheering around the copper industry, it’s due to the 15 per cent increase in 
consumption since the first of the year. . . . 


Waicu GRAPE JUICE just wouldn’t become a winery when prohibition ended, 
but the company is developing a new source of revenue in packing grapes for 
pie filler—they hope to make grape pie as popular as pumpkin and mince. 

That new streamlined train of Union Pacific’s is painted canary yellow 
and golden brown, and not aluminum as most pictures indicate. . . . Now 
that gold costs so much for dental work, your bridges may be made of “Vitalium,” 
a new cobalt-tungsten-chromium non-tarnishable alloy. . . . Speaking of 
new alloy names, don’t be fooled by the term, “Eternalloy” when you hear of the 
new caskets and coffins—it’s just another name for good old fashioned cast 
iron. . . . All the big business men who are attending the NRA code 
authority meeting in Washington this week got one-third off on their railroad 
fares. . . . When you hear some business men attacking stock exchange 
regulation, it may be due to the fear that they won’t be able to blame Wall 
Street for everything if the market is reformed out of business. . . 


Sparks-WITHINGTON has introduced a novel feature on its new Sparton re- 
frigerator in the form of an electric clock in the middle of the door. 
Another improvement in refrigerators being adopted by many makes is the 
finger-tip control on door handles—if your hands are full, a touch with your 
elbow will open the door. . . . Speaking of frigid air, it is expected that the 
chill around the Post Office Department since airmail contracts were cancelled 
will be broken soon when a new lot of contracts are signed with the private 
transport companies. . . . One factor which is causing worry, however, is 
the possibility of a little trust busting among the aviation holding companies. 
; Did you know that the new airliners are being equipped with airbrakes 
which will stop a transport plane within 500 feet instead of 1,500 feet as here- 
tofore? . . . It’s a long time since Canadian Marconi has shown any life 
on the Curb—but don’t be surprised when the Canadian Government announces its 
plan to take over the company for the purpose of a general consolidation. . . . 


J UST about the time when the utilities were beginning to believe that they were 
safe from demagoguery, up jumps the threat that all executives’ salaries will be 
looked into—and the utility officers know what happened to the railroad and 


bank officials’ salaries. . . . July Fourth is being marked down on a good 
many calendars this year as the first real Independence Day since 1929—inde- 
pendence from the depression. . . . The recent upturn in drug products 


stocks was not based so much on the modification of the Copeland Bill as on the 
cough-and-cold medicine weather which may mean some new records for the 
drug companies. . . . Incidentally, did you hear about the Federal Trade 
Commission stopping one of the big distilling companies from advertising its 
whisky as a cold remedy?—that eliminates one good reason for taking a nip 
Now and then. .. . 


Rapto CORPORATION OF AMERICA’S annual report is not bullish on the near-term 
possibilities of television—but Dr. V. K. Zworykin, physicist of the RCA-Victor 
research laboratories, is. . . . This is a reminder that out of the 60-odd 
television stocks brought out a few years ago, only three are still traded and 
these are in the loose-change price ranges. . . . The small boys have a happy 
summer to look forward to with a new electrically operated ice cream freezer 
on the market—no more grinding to lick the dasher. . . . You may not be 
air-conscious now, but wait until next summer when your young son begs to 
join an aviation kindergarten—most of the air schools are planning special 
classes for children, not to mention a few for father and sons (and daughters). 
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AMONG 


AND 


THE 


BEARS 


These reviews were written immediately preceding closing time of this issue 
The ratings used in this department are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


Alpha Portland Cement 4 D+ 


Despite a betterment in demand for 
cement for construction and road build- 
ing in the latter part of 1933, sales vol- 
ume of Alpha Portland showed little 
change due to lack of orders in the early 
part of the year. The company is one 
of the lowest cost producers and can 
operate profitably with output around 
35 per cent of capacity, as contrasted 
with last year’s rate of 25 per cent. 
Financial position remains strong for 
last year’s loss of $841,330 (after 
losses from sale and mark-down of 
securities, and preferred dividends) 
was after a $1.4 million charge for 
depreciation and depletion. Net work- 
ing capital, after deducting outstand- 
ing preferred stock, was equivalent to 
$9.40 per share, and 77 per cent of 
current assets were represented by 
eash and marketable securities with 
the latter item carried at lower of cost 
or market. 


It looks as though the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn Bill will be a Rayburn-Fletcher 
Bill before it is finally passed—Repre- 
sentative Rayburn didn’t expect it to 
be approved in its original form. 


Amer. Commercial Alcohol 4 C+ 

With net income for the December 
quarter equalling $3.72 per share, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, Ameri- 
can Commercial Alcohol for the first 
time reflected the expected benefits 
from the sales of alcoholic beverages. 
Since the fourth quarter also included 
substantial sales from anti-freeze al- 
cohol, no definite segregation of activi- 
ties is possible, but income has not yet 
demonstrated expected profits from ex- 
pansion into field of whiskies, through 
acquisition of established units last 
year and the enlargement of existing 
plant facilities. Earnings for 1934 
should compare favorably with last 
year’s complete result of $4.56 per 
share, but there are many uncertain 
elements which detract from the specu- 
lative attraction of the stock. 


Recent “without-advance-notice” in- 
creases in the price of soap by Colgate- 
Palmolive and Procter & Gamble have 
been followed by the smaller factors 
in the industry. 


Belding Hemingway 4 Cc 

Operations of Belding Hemingway 
declined slightly in the fourth quarter 
of last year, but the comparatively fa- 
vorable volume of business permitted a 
profit equal to $1.06 per share mark- 
ing the first year that the company 
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has been in the black since 1927. Last 
year’s results reflected for the first 
twelve months period the complete in- 
tegration of the Corticelli company 
which was acquired early in 1932. 
Formerly this company had been Beld- 
ing Hemingway’s leading competitor in 
the silk thread field. Following this 
acquisitien policies were drastically 
changed; a more aggressive merchan- 
dising program resulting in a coordi- 
nated selling program, which largely 
accounted for the increase in earnings 
last year. Although stability of the 
dollar is of extreme importance, the 
company now purchases its hosiery and 
fabrics and is not as dependent as it 
was formerly upon fluctuations in the 
price of silk and style changes. Net 
working capital was equivalent to $5.50 
per share at the end of last year. 


The next step in automotive design will 
be with the engine over the rear axle— 
one manufacturer will be ready to 
spring this radical change on the 
public this fall. 


Conde Nast 4 D+ 


Although unofficial reports credit 
company with successfully deferring 
for two years, repurchase agreements 
to buy 12,677 shares of its own stock 
at approximately $28 per share, the 
income account which Condé Nast sub- 
mitted to the New York Stock Ex- 
change is not encouraging, for operat- 
ing income was less than one per cent 
of gross, and net loss of $1.63 per 
share was considerably worse than the 
20-cent loss of 1932. Balance sheet 
position has not yet been released, but 
the company had only a 1.8-to-1 work- 
ing capital ratio on December 31, 
1932, and it is probable that a less 
favorable ratio will be shown when the 
complete report is issued. Advertising 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 


in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 
COMMON 
Baltimore & Ohio........ Cc 
Douglas Aircraft ........ C+toeC 
Freeport Texas C+to B 
General Foods .......... B to B+ 
international Salt ........ C+toB 
B toB+ 
Neisner Stores ......... D+teC 
Purity Bakeries .......... C teoC+ 
Schenley Distillers....... Cc teoC+ 
PREFERRED 
Jones & Laughlin......... Cc toC+ 
Spear D toC 
A toA+ 


lineage has shown an upward trend in 
the past three months, but it will re 
quire a considerable period of time 
before the company is able to recap- 
ture its former earnings power. 


Radio manufacturers are basing their 
hopes for a share of recovery on a 
complete line of receiving sets for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses, taxis and motor 
boats. 


Electric Bond & Share 4 ; Cc 


Although net earnings of Electric 
Bond & Share in 1933 of $10.7 millions 
showed a decline of $2.8 millions, or 21 
per cent from 1932, some consolation 
is found in the fact that income in the 
calendar year 1933 was higher by 
$138,000 than for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1933. This was accom- 
plished by a reduction of $361,000 in 
operating expenses and taxes. Oper- 
ating expenses and taxes in 1933 were 
pared $1.3 million, or by 25 per cent. 
Per share results last year amounted 
to 44 cents against 99 cents in 1932. 
There was no change during the year 
in holdings of associated companies’ 
securities. Recent reduction in the 
annual dividend rate on National 
Power & Light common, of which 
Electric Bond holds 2,5404435 shares to 
an 80-cent basis reduces annual income - 
of Electric Bond by $508,087, or by 
about 9 cents per common share. 


The NRA is inviting criticism—con- 
structive, not destructive. 


International Salt 4 B 


With a more stable demand from the 
more important customers—the chemi- 
cal and newsprint industries—Inter- 
national Salt earned $1.51 per share 
in the second half of 1933 which 
brought results for the year to a profit 
of $2.10 per share, as against $2.20 in 
1932. The salt industry has been 
handicapped in the past by periodic 
price cutting by the smaller competitor 
units but, at present, a better spirit 
of cooperation seems to exist. Certain 
lines of activity have suffered from the 
more extensive use of mechanical re- 
frigeration, but declines have been par- 
tially offset by increased sales of salt 
for other purposes. Salt remains a 
basic commodity, and a satisfactory 
growth in earnings for the company 
should be seen over the coming years. 


Industrial expansion, the foundation on 
which the next prosperity will be built, 
must not be curbed by restricting the 
capital markets and paralyzing the 
stock exchanges. 
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Johns-Manville 4 C+ 

The sharp reversal in the earnings 
trend of Johns-Manville in the second 
half of last year reflects for the most 
part the stimulus to new construction 
which was provided by the PWA. For 
the first six months of 1933 the com- 
pany showed a loss equal to $11.49 a 
share on its 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock but closed the year with a 
profit for the twelve months of $1.41 
a share, indicating that earnings of 
$12.90 a share accrued in the second 
half of the year. Disregarding the 
loss in the first six months of last year, 
earnings on the common stock in the 
second six months equaled $1.75 a 
share or at an annual rate of $3.50 a 
share. If recovery in earning power 
continues through the present year, 
therefore, the company should have no 
difficulty in equaling if not exceeding 
this earnings rate and this should pave 
the way for resumption of dividends 
on the common stock as soon as the 
small accumulation of $1.75 a share 
on the preferred stock is cleared up. 


Knee-action springs on automobiles 
should be a boon to Bethlehem Steel 
which for years has specialized on 
spring steel for railway truck springs. 


Loose-Wiles 4 B 

With volume of business well main- 
tained throughout the fourth quarter, 
Loose-Wiles reported gross income 41 
per cent higher last year than in 1932, 
and net income was equivalent to $2.74 
per share,as contrasted with $2.04 in 
the previous year and $3.14 in 1981. 
Costs increased under Code provisions 
and processing taxes, but improvement 
in general business enabled the com- 
pany to pass most of these increases 
on to its customers. Sales have 
been heaviest in the lower priced lines, 
on which there is a smaller margin 
of profit, but with a sustained recovery 
in purchasing power a broader demand 
should be felt. Improvement may be 
expected at a moderate rate, since local 
competition has not diminished to any 
appreciable extent, but the stock has 
conservative possibilities for enhance- 
ment in value and is satisfactory for 
average investment purposes. 


The heavy snowfall of recent weeks 
has been a factor in cleaning up all of 
the inventories of winter accessories 
and sports equipment of Spalding, 
Davega and most of the department 
stores. 


Mathieson Alkali 4 B 


_Braving the liabilities of the Securi- 
ties Act, Mathieson successfully raised 


$7 millions last year from the distri- 


bution of additional shares to stock- 
holders and has already started the 
construction of the new chemical plant 
in Louisiana. The new financing is 
not included in the 1933 report, but on 
the old per share basis, net of $1.70 
per share was almost twice 1932 re- 
sults. Tonnage sales were 30 per cent 
higher, but net income jumped 68 per 
cent despite a seasonal decline in the 
fourth quarter. A comparatively 
minor charge to write-down of invest- 
ments was applied against reserve ac- 
count last year. Earnings are un- 
likely to cover the present dividend by 
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HOW TO ANALYZE 
COMMON STOCKS 


Respecting Near Term Terminals 


Of the numberless theories relating to security trend forecasts, only two are of any 
immediate importance to the careful investor. One is amphibolus and recondite; 
greatly used, but so greatly muddled thereat, as to lead most men (sooner or later) to 
the other available one. 


This other is not available to everyone because it is fostered today as a “solution” by 
the same hand and mind that conceived it as a “theory” twelve years ago. Its virtue 
is simplicity and accuracy. It has not only proven adequate at innumerable van 
points back to 1923 but can answer today perhaps a little better than formerly 
investor's insistent questions. 


What does this decline mean? 


There is a way to answer this recurrent question 

by avenues which tly appeal to the judicially 

minded — if not always to the smug conservative. than the record to date [53.81]: we 

The methodology behind the record of unusual advise immediately the sale of all the 

CLARITY, ACCURACY stocks bought for short swing purposes. 

and ASSURANCE And five days later the peak which preceded the 

was first printed in 1923. Eight reprint editions memorable July, 1933 crash was registered at 

have placed this valuable rationale or metoposcopy pseu the entire intervening 7 months to date 

again 


“The outlook is for a quick decline 
from levels less eaten a hi 


in the hands of investors throughout the world. required to set Humpty Dumpty back 


These two e: relating to one incident last 
July [and to some folks it was much more than an 
incident) are illustrative. On December 29, 1932 
we said: 
“We forecast that the high price for our 
own average of 300 stocks will be, in the 
third quarter [1933] 56.89.” 
Six months and 17 days later on July 15th with 
a dramatic move intervening, prices hit 53.81. 
Our Bulletin of July 14th, however, had already 
double checked the December forecast and the 
immediate outlook and said: 


Send for this forecasting vade mecum— NOW 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


So in December we forecast 56.89 with ASSUR- 

ANCE. When prices had come to 53.81 we said 

with CLARI that they would not exceed 

$5.81. And when they pivoted on 55.14 AC- 
RACY was well served. 


Again the destruction of prices is an annoying 
blur on the horizon. By patient page and glowing 
graph this forecasting factor portrays the salient 
solution to today’s perplexity. Old friends know 
it and use it. New friends — readers of the 
FINANCIAL WORLD — can get an authentic 
reprint for use. 


MAIL NAME AND REQUEST TO 
DEPT.A 


uURVEY 


24 THE FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Two Rector Street New York 


RAILROAD OPERATIONS 
Analyzed by Former Railroad Officer 
DAN N. BACOT 
Consuliing Engineer 
Series of Exhaustive Studies 
on Individual Railroads 
Correspondence Solicited 
RAILROAD ANALYSES, INC. 


Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Why Depend on Tips? 


Learn how to make Profits NOW in the 
stock market. Write for free folder F-4. 


Methodical Trading Institute 


ncorporated 
122 East 25th St., New York 
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| Don't Let Doubt Deprive 
You of 


PROFITS Now 


Investigate the Gartley Proof 


The remarkable record achieved 
by Mr. Gartley, national rec- 
ognized Market Analyst, is in- 
disputable proof that he can i 
help to 


i 
i 
Know When to Buy 
Know What to Buy 
Know When to Sell 
His plan and instruction teach 
you the method and the reason, 
causes and effects, interpreta- 
i tion of trends, and give you the 
i basic principles of transferring 
| losses into gains. 
i 
i 
i 


A new 60-page brochure, entitled 
“Stock Market Profits” (with an 
article on the effects of Stock 
Market Regulation) which fully 
describes this course of study, 
will be sent upon request. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 


| 76 William Street New York 


Our Current Market Letter 


discusses the 


New York 
Traction Situation 
Copy sent upon request 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock 

Exchanges and New York Curb Exchange 

115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 
on conservative margin or on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet F-9 which Explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1886 


The Best Investment You 
Can Make in the Stock Market 
Is To Subscribe To a Reliable 
DAILY STOCK MARKET SERVICE 
EVERY DAY WE TELL YOU WHEN TO 
BUY AND WHERE TO SELL 38 POPULAR 
MARKET LEADERS. BUYING AND SELL- 
ING SIGNALS FOR THE BIG AND FAST 
MOVES ARE GIVEN DAYS IN ADVANCE. 
$20 MONTHL Y—$50 QUARTERLY 
Sample Free. No Obligation. 


5 OUTSTANDING BARGAINS IN 
EACH ISSUE 


THE FINANCIAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


32 Broadway, New York 


UTILITIES ? 


Bay, Hold, or Sell, Now? 
Send for sample copy, free, of our 
** Special Utilities Report’’ 
AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 1923, 50 Broadway. New York 
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a wide margin on the common shares 
now outstanding, and more liberal dis- 
tributions will probably have to await 
income from the new plant. 


Many annual reports show sizable re- 
ductions in bank loans and senior ob- 
ligations, which must be regarded as 
strengthening the position of the com- 
mon stock. 


National Lead 4 B+ 


Excluding dividends received from 
holdings of company’s own stock, earn- 
ings in 1933 were equivalent to $6.98 
per share of common, of which ap- 
proximately $4.16 was earned in the 
second half. Comparative figures are 
not conclusive due to the company’s 
method of accounting. Of importance 
is the “normal” inventory valuation, 
with normal stocks of lead valued at 3 
cents per pound as compared with pres- 
ent market of 4 cents; antimony car- 
ried at 5 cents per pound, with present 
market 7.1 cents; and tin carried at 
21 cents, with present quotations 524 
cents. Stocks in excess of normal are 
valued at lower of cost or market. 
While the company does a substantial 
amount of its own mining, the bulk of 
its present requirements are purchased, 
and any weakness in the price struc- 
ture of metals used by National Lead 
as a result of increased silver produc- 
tion should not be of great consequence. 


Some forty companies have started 
paying off arrears on preferred divi- 
dends since the first of the year and 
more are expected to follow suit. 


Reading 4 B 
The hard coalers are doing the best 
business in a number of years due to 
the several cold waves which have 
rolled over the country and cleaned up 
most of the surplus stocks of fuel. 
Reading’s January report is an early 
sample of the benefits accruing to the 
leading anthracite carriers. Gross for 
the first month of the year of $4.9 
millions was the largest for any month 
since December, 1931, the last month 
in which gross revenues topped the $5 
million mark. Traffic for February 
was at a similar rate and despite the 
short month and the two holidays it is 
expected that loading figures will com- 
pare favorably with January. For the 
week ended February 10, own line load- 
ings for the Reading totaled 14,401 
cars, against 12,553 cars in the week 
ended January 27. The pick up in the 
coal industry may also be one ex- 
planation for Reading’s increase in 
passenger traffic which for the month 
of January represented the first in- 
crease recorded since January, 1927. 


One thing the cancellation of air mail 
contracts did was to release a few 
thousand men to work for the CWA. 


Servel 4 Cc 


Despite substantially higher January 
sales, delays in resuming manufactur- 
ing following extensive enlargement of 
the Evansville plant, did not permit in- 
come for Servel’s January quarter ac- 
curately to reflect the improved volume 
of business which is naw being done. 
A deficit of 10 cents a share for the 
three months ended January 31, 1934, 
was slightly better than the 15 cent 
deficit in the like previous period, but 
not quite as satisfactory as in the 


1932 three months. The new kerosene 
refrigerator will soon be marketed but 
doubtless will not become an important 
earnings factor this year. Of course, 
the most active and profitable periods 
are the second and third fiscal quarters, 


Stockholders who have been comparing 
dividends with officers’ salaries recently 
published are convinced that charity 
begins at home. 


Zonite Products 4 Cc 


Prospects of the Tower Wines & 
Spirits Corporation, Zonite’s stake in 
the liquor industry, have naturally 
been enhanced by the lifting of the 
Government’s curb on the importation 
of spirits from foreign countries. As 
a result the company’s liquor sub- 
sidiary has continued to increase the 
number of its license agreements with 
foreign distillers, one of the latest be- 
ing the arrangement of a contract for 
Russian vodka. Nor has the company 
neglected its domestic outlets for in 
addition to the 60,000 retail drug 
stores (including the Liggett, Wal- 
green and Peoples chains) through 
which Zonite is already distributed, 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea sys- 
tem and a great many large depart- 
ment stores are also being supplied. 


WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


12 Months to December 31 
OF COMMON STOCK: 1933 1932 


Affiliated Products .............. $0.98 $1.67 
American Commercial Alcohol...... 4.56 3.01 
American Hawaiian Steamship..... 1.38 nil 
Amer. Safety Razor............-- 4.12 3.29 
p0.27 nil 
Beech-Nut Packing .............. 4.11 3.70 
Brillo Manufacturing ........... 0.57 0.39 
Buckeye Pipe Line.............+. 2.79 3.69 
Bucyrus-Monighan ..............+. al.01 b0.41 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon........ 0.11 nil 
Commonwealth Edison ........... 4.56 6.24 
Durham Hosiery Mills............ p4.82 p1.97 
Electric Bond & Share........... 0.44 0.99 
Engineers Public Service.......... 3.19 0.98 
Federal Light & Traction......... 1.44 1.96 
Gillette Safety Razor.............. 1.05 1,98 
1.30 1.22 
Granite City Steel............... 1.99 0.05 
Kansas City Power & Light........ p80.32 p98.82 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass .......... 1.65 nil 
Ludlum Steel .......... p3.59 nil 
Midland Steel Products........... $6.94 
National Leather ...... ........ p10.29 
1.48 nil 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter....... 0.25 0.22 
Public Service of Northern Ill...... 2.65 5.70 
4.80 4.59 
Raybestos-Manhattan ........... 1.07 nil 
Reynolds Spring ............... 0.33 nil 
Southern California Edison........ 1.26 2.02 
Spear & Company............... p1.00 nil 
Standard Oil of Kansas........... 0.52 
Stein (A.) & Company........... 0.79 nil 
10 Months to December 31 
Falstaff Brewing 0.52 
July 11 to December 31 
Schenley Distillers 3.81 
12 Months to January 31 
934 1933 
Commonwealth & Southern........ p5.65 0.10 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates..... 0.50 0.59 
6 Months to January 31 
United Electric Coal Companies... .. nil 0.07 
3 Months to January 31 
§ First preferred. 


a on Class A. b on Class B. p on preferred shares. 
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4 Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 


HE policy of decentralization of 
astomonite manufacture through 

delegation of important produc- 
tion functions to specialized accessory 
manufacturers has become a_ firmly 
established custom with the motor con- 
cerns. The past four years have estab- 
lished the feasibility of such a policy 
as it is by this method alone that the 
producers of automobiles can success- 
fully cope with the highly variable fac- 
tors of consumer demand which is 
characteristic of this business. It 
would appear therefore that this pe- 
riod has firmly established the position 
of the automobile accessory manufac- 
turers and that the former threat of 
integration in this field has lost much 
of its force as an influence upon future 
prospects of the accessory group. 


A Leader in Motor Blocks 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foun- 
dry, founded in 1907, has attained a 
position of leadership in the field of 
production of motor blocks for passen- 
ger automobiles, trucks and tractors. 
Although production of cylinder blocks 
and cylinder heads has been the main- 
stay of the company’s business, the 
past four years of slack production 
have been utilized for the development 
and introduction of other products, 
chief of which is the “Centrifuse” 
brake drum, which is standard equip- 
ment on many passenger cars at the 
present time. The importance of the 
company’s diversification program is 
indicated by the fact that in 1932 sales 
of this product alone constituted over 
30 per cent of total volume of business. 
In 1929 the National Motor Castings 
Company was taken over, thus adding 
a complete line of pistons and other 
foundry products to the original line. 
As a result of this program and expen- 
diture of $1.2 million in modernizing 
and expanding plants and equipment 
in 1929, production facilities and poten- 
tial earning power have been consid- 
erably augmented. 

From the production and sale of 
original products, Campbell, Wyant & 
Cannon earned on the average of $3.07 
per share of common stock in the years 
1925-1929. Peak earnings were real- 
ized in 1928 when net amounted to $1.6 
million, equivalent to $5 per share of 
common. From this point operations 
and earnings progressively declined to 
the year 1932, when a deficit of $313,- 
409 was sustained. This is the only 
year in the company’s history that 
operations failed to yield a profit. This 
condition continued into the _ initial 
quarter of last year, and a loss equal 


MARCH 7, 1934 


A Laggard 
Auto Equipment 


A Low Priced 
Stock Bargain 


to 21 cents per share of common was 
shown in that period. This was turned 
into a profit of 26 cents in the follow- 
ing quarter and 18 cents in the Sep- 
tember quarter. Reflecting the com- 
paratively low level of automobile out- 
put during the final quarter of last 
year, a deficit equal to 12 cents per 
common share was shown, with results 
for the full year amounting to 11 cents 
per share. The ability of the com- 
pany to operate at a profit in three of 
the four years of depression on greatly 
curtailed volume of business and the 
rapid rate of recovery in 1933 suggest 
that the management has attained close 
control over operating expenses and 
that the new sources of revenues are 
already contributing substantial re- 
sults. 

The old line business of the company, 
ie, production of motor blocks and 
cylinder heads, is of such a nature that 
no actual or potential retail demand 
exists so that, so far as this business 
is concerned, the company is wholly 
dependent upon the motor manufac- 
turers for a market. In this field out- 
put is normally divided among several 
manufacturers, including General Mo- 
tors, Ford, Chrysler, Hudson and Reo, 
so that it is not dependent to any large 
extent upon any one customer. As to 
the prospects of the company retaining 
and increasing its business with these 
manufacturers, it should be noted that 
it has an established reputation for 
highly efficient foundry operation, dem- 
onstrated in the uniformity and accu- 
racy of finished products, and resultant 
low cost has in the past and should 
continue to insure demand from the 
leading motor producers. The same 
methods are applied in the production 
of allied lines, more recently intro- 
duced, and this probably has had much 
to do with their speedy reception by 
the industry. Newer accessory lines 
offer the opportunity of expanding into 
the retail field, as replacement demand 
for these products exists. 


Dividend Policy Liberal 


The company has normally been lib- 
eral to common stockholders in the 
matter of dividend payments. The $2 
per share annual disbursement which 
was initiated in 1928 was continued to 
the first quarter of 1931 when the pay- 
ment was cut in half. This rate was 
continued to March 1, 1932, when pay- 
ments were omitted. In addition to the 
cash disbursements, a 50 per cent stock 
dividend was paid in 1928. The Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, balance sheet showed 
adequate working capital, amounting 


THE 
WORLD 
AT YOUR 
FINGER-TIPS 


A twirl of the single tuning dial of the Scott ALL- 
WAVE Deluxe makes you listening neighbor to the 
whole wide world. You can tune in London, Paris, 
Berlin, or Rome as easily as your local broadcasting 
station . . . you can hear the wiid laugh of the 
Kookabura direct from Australia as clearly as the 
local chain stations bring you Ed Wynn's ** »* 
Also, police and fire calls, the gossip of radio 
amateurs, the tense dialogue between air line pilots 
aloft and their ground stations, all give you new 
radio thrills. 


A MARVELOUS CHASSIS e IN 
CONSOLES OF DISTINCTION 


Every modern 
radio development 
of proved value is 
incorporated . . 
and SCOTT Con- 
soles provide 
acoustic perfection 
boused in furni- 
ture of authentic 
design and beauty. 
Complete, with 
tubes, tax, and all 
accessories from 


$166.00 upward. 


Laboratory-precision construction permits this radio 
to bear ry guarantee of daily world-wide reception 
of short wave stations 10,000 miles or more distant 
. .. plus a five-year warranty against breakdown 
or talture in service of very part 
tubes). Recent exclusive developments by SCO 
engineers provide a lower noise level to improve 
distant reception, and give even richer and finer 
tonal qualities than those for which the SCOTT has 
long been famed. 


SOLD e IN THE U.S.A. © ONLY 
DIRECT FROM THE LABORATORY 


Send at once for complete information about the 
SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe and PROOF of its 
superiority as shown by performance in hands 
of owners and by laboratory tests. 


XPROOF COUPON! 


E. H. Scorr Rap1o Two, 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. FW-34, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Send me at once all information about the 
SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe, togeth 
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WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


investor now wonders if he should 
hold his stocks for higher prices, or get out 
now in anticipation of a sharp drop to substan- 
tially lower levels. 

Admittedly this is an important business. To 
know the correct answer is to possess informa- 
tion worth thousands of dollars. Many invest- 
ment counsellors and so-called experts do not 
commit themselves on this question because they 
do not know the answer. They hem and hedge 
—tell you to hold for the “long pull.” That 
kind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men 
and women. 

Simply send us your name and address and we 
will give you our answer to this question in a 
straightforward manner. We may be wrong 
this time, but our* advice has been surprisingly 
accurate during the past year. At least, it costs 
nothing to obtain copies of our current Stock 
Market Bulletins. There is no charge—no obli- 
gation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 524, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Which Stocks Are 
a2 Buy Now? = 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 22-48, Babson Park, Mass. 


Financing 
Mergers 
R ehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


D. WILLIAMS 


120 Broadway New York City ] 


14 STOCKS WITH 
BIG PROFITS AHEAD 


in This Week's Issue of 


“MARKET ACTION” 


Sent FREE Upon Request 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


603A Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City 


4 4 & 4 WHEN writing to 
advertisers, please tell them 
you saw their announcement in 
THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 


to $1.2 millions and equal to $3.43 on 
each of the 338,125 shares of common 
stock. There are no bonds and no pre- 
ferred stock. Of total current assets 
of $1.3 million, $740,000 represented 
cash or equivalent, or 57 per cent of 
total current assets and nearly five 
times total current liabilities. The na- 
ture of the company’s business is such 
that large investments in inventories 
are not necessary, so that present finan- 
cial resources would appear more than 
ample for recovery needs. As financial 
resources at present are close to what 
has come to be regarded as normal, 
sustained improvement earnings 
should invoke consideration of directors 
in the matter. of dividend payments to 
stockholders. 

The automobile industry has demon- 
strated conclusively its recovery pro- 
pensities, and it is likely to be one of 
the first to regain normal status and 
earning power. Campbell, Wyant & 
Cannon Foundry may be expected to 
share in this recovery, perhaps to a 
somewhat greater extent than the pro- 
ducers of finished products, due to its 
favorable competitive position and im- 
proved potential earning power. 


GAINS FOR RUBBERS? 


concluded from page 236 


iary preferred has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of charges prior to the common of 
$539,000, or an annual saving of 37 
cents per share. Financially, the com- 
pany is in a very strong position. 
Working capital expanded $6.8 millions 
during 1933 to $97.4 millions, while 
holdings of cash and governments ad- 
vanced to $52.1 millions from $50 
millions. 

Goodrich reported an increase in dol- 
lar sales for 1933 to $79.3 millions 
from $74.5 millions, a gain of 6.4 per 
cent. Net income of $2.3 millions for 
last year included a credit of $2.4 
millions discounts in the purchase of 
the company’s bonds at prices below 
par, indicating that operations last 
year were still in the red by somewhat 
more than the difference between these 
figures, inasmuch as net for the first 
half of 1933 included a profit of $747,- 
000 appreciation of foreign current 
assets. Nevertheless the 1933 results 
compare favorably with the net loss of 
$6.6 millions reported for 1932, which 
also includes a credit of $2.5 millions 
for bond discount. 

On a per share basis last year’s 
profit was equivalent to 18 cents on the 


common after allowing for the pre- 
ferred dividend requirements.  Good- 
rich also slightly increased its working 
capital position to $45 millions from 
$43.7 millions at the end of 1932. Cash 
and governments were reduced to $12 
millions from $16.5 millions at the close 
of 1932, reflecting the large retirement 
of its funded debt during 1933. 

The statements of both companies 
indicate a strongly entrenched financial 
position, sufficient to take care of in- 
creased business. The price situation 
in the raw material markets promises 
to remain firm; production costs, al- 
ready high under the NRA, tend to 
increase rather than to decline. As to 
volume of business, substantial gains 
for 1934 are indicated. Hence, the all 
important factor to assure adequate 
earnings is a higher price structure, 
which practically means a stabilization 
of competitive conditions through the 
rigorous application of a price regu- 
lating code. The sooner such a control 
becomes effective, the better for the 
entire industry. 

Goodyear early this year declared an 
extra dividend of $2 on the preferred 
on account of arrears. Goodrich has 
not yet taken any action in this respect. 
But in the event of increased tire prices 
and ensuing gains in net income the 
two companies should soon be able to 
clear up the arrears accumulated on 
the preferred issues, which in turn 
would open the way for disbursements 
on the common. Goodyear preferred of 
course occupies a better position than 
Goodrich preferred, but the range of 
possible appreciation over a number of 
years is larger in the latter issue. 
While quite speculative, the common 
stocks of both companies are by no 
means without long pull attraction for 
those in a position to assume the risks 
involved in the probability of a satis- 
factory price situation being worked 
out by the industry, and here again 
Goodyear is entitled to preference over 
Goodrich. 

Status of Other Rubbers 

Among the other leading companies, 
Firestone appears to ccupy the most 
conservative position, while United 
States Rubber labors under the handi- 
cap of a heavy capital structure. The 
better situated smaller producers in- 
clude Lee Rubber & Tire, which has 
demonstrated a satisfactory earning 
record even during hard times, and 
General Tire, although the latter is 
closely held and its stock inactive, 
Both Lee Rubber and General Tire con- 
fine their activities to the replacement 
market, the most profitable line of the 
business. 


v 


Our Dollars Come Marching Back 


N HARDLY more than a month, 

over $300 millions of funds pre- 
viously expatriated have returned to 
our shores. The amount bids fair to 
pass the $500 millions mark and may 
possibly total close to a billion before 
this backward hegira.of frightened 
capital subsides. 

Several factors are responsible for 
the movement, important among which 
are the faith that has been restored to 
the dollar since the President again an- 


chored it to gold, and—the growing 
alarms of war in Europe. THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD pointed out some 
time ago, in a much quoted article on 
the risk Americans assumed by trans- 
porting their capital out of the 
country, that it would not be long be- 
fore all these timid hoarders would 
recognize again that our dollar was 
still the safest and strongest money in 
the world and that then they would 
rush back with their gold. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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The Bond Market 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES a 
Ww 4. 100 I I I I Wo 
[TREND BY MONTHS | 93 TREND BY WEEKS (1934) 
80 
70 
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New Deal Factors Affecting the Bond Market 


EFORE the days of the “New 
B Deal,” the course of bond prices 

was influenced mainly by three 
factors: the general business situation 
and the rate of corporation profits, 
the credit situation as gauged by the 
prevailing level of interest rates, and 
the commodity price level. The indi- 
cations are that the first two influences 
were by far the most important, over- 
shadowing the purchasing power of the 
dollar and other factors, most of which 
were of minor significance, 

These three factors are still of major 
importance in determining the trend 
of bond market quotations, but a num- 
ber of others have been added by the 
adoption of radically new economic and 
social policies by the present Admin- 
istration, The outstanding one is, of 
course, the great change in the mone- 
tary system. The next most important is 
the great increase in the direct influ- 
ence of the Treasury and other govern- 
mental departments upon the money 
market and upon the conduct of busi- 
ness throughout the country. A phase 
which is not yet complete is the deter- 
mination of the party in power to insti- 
tute strict regulation of the security 
markets, And since institutional inves- 
tors have in post-war years bulked 
very large in the bond market, the in- 
creasing tendency of government offi- 
cials and agencies to influence, directly 
or indirectly, the policies of financial 
institutions, notably banks, may have 
important effects upon the market for 
bonds in the years just ahead. 


The net result can not be predicted 
at this time, since the new influences 
do not work in the same direction in 
every case. The new monetary policies 
at first created distrust of the market 
for high grade bonds but the subse- 
quent stabilization of the dollar at a 
new gold parity greatly strengthened 
the market for the best grade corpora- 
tion bonds. The resultant large gold 
imports have widened the, credit base 
to such an extent that further strength 
in high grade bonds is by no means 
impossible despite the fact that many 
issues in this group are selling at or 
close to the highest prices in many 
years. However, if further large con- 
cessions should be made to the silver 
protagonists, this might alarm conser- 
vative investor interests sufficiently to 
bring about at least a temporary slump 
in the market for sound bonds. 

Possibly the most important new 
factor to watch is the rate at which 
commercial bank holdings of U. S. 
Government obligations increase. The 
indications are that the Administra- 
tion’s program can not be carried out 
without a further very large expansion 
of bank holdings of Governments. 
Obviously, huge amounts of Govern- 
ment bonds, notes and certificates must 
be sold if outright currency inflation 
is to be avoided, and the probabilities 
are that the general public will not 
absorb any large part. Further in- 
creases in bank holdings of Govern- 
ments will tend to restrict their com- 
mitments in the general bond market. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOND REDEMPTION CALLS 


Redemption 
Issue Call Price Amount Date 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. first 5 4s, 1954..... 106 $11,000 April 1,1934 
American Sales Book Co., Ltd. first 6s, 1939...... e 103 \% 000 April 1, 1934 
Associated Laundries, Inc. 6s, 1940............... 105 14,000 arch 1, 1934 
Buffalo & Fort Erie Public Bridge Co. deb. 8s, 1945 103 Entire April 1, 1934 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 5s, 1935................4. 100 Entire April 2,1934 
Denver Gas & Electric Co. gen. 5s, 1949........... 105 52, ay 1, 1934 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. ref. & imp. 6s, 1954.... 100 250.000 March 31, 1934 
Illinois Valley Railway Co. first 5s, 1935........... 105 Entire March 1, 1934 
Keystone Printing Service Co. first 6s, 1940....... 102 Entire March 15, 1934 
Pabst Corp. first 5 Ys (due serially to) 1939. ........ 100 1 Entire arch 1, 1934 
acific-Burt Co., Ltd. first 6 4s, 1937.. ........... 103 \% Entire April 1, 1934 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. deb. 7s, 1937..... 104 79,000 ay 1, 1934 
Potomac Electric Power Co. gen. & ref. 68, 1953.... 105 35,100 April 1, 1934 
Ruhr Gas Corp. secured 6 4, 1953............-000 100 150, April 1, 1934 
Saar Basin Consolidated Counties ext. 7s, 1935.... 102 256,000 April 1, 1934 
aarbruecken, City of, ext. 78, 1935............+. ° 105 Entire April 41,1934 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp. first lien coll. 7s, 
Strutwear Knitting Co. first 7s, 1935 and 1936..... 100-101 Entire April 1,1934 
ide Water Associated Transport Corp. first lien 
101 33,000 March 15, 1934 
Union Oil Co. of California 5s ""C'", 1935.......... 100 Entire April 1, 1934 
nited Steel Works of Burbach-Eich-Dudelange 
Yamma Water Power Co. first & gen. 5 4s, 1957.... 100 000 April 1, 1934 
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The Public Wants 
More “Safety” 


In Investing 


—because true safety ulti- 
mately means more profits! 


As a Nation of ambitious, forward-looking 
people we naturally want more money in 
order to satisfy a multitude of wants and 
needs. We are willing to take chances— 
and do. This is part of the pioneering 
instinct that wrenched the agricultural 
states from the wilderness . . . that made 
this the world’s greatest industrial country. 
In the last decade or so, these physical fron- 
tiers have become limited. And we turned 
to participation in industrial ownership 
through common stocks. 

Then we became over-eager, over-enthused 
—and under-cautious. 


And then something happened. Values de- 
clined—a long “bear market” ensued—un- 
necessary losses were caused investors be- 
cause they were taken by surprise and be- 
cause their minds were filled with fallacies 
and half-truths about investing and trad- 
ing. Our own basic contentions were 
proved over and over—that investors need 
not lose because of declining markets—that 
they do not need “bull” markets to make 
money. What they need is a practical 
working knowledge of market action. 

So again we ask “does not the basic 
trouble consist of the method or lack of 
method of the thousands who trade in the 
markets?” 


Knowledge every successful 
investor must have 


For some are always making money in the 
market. Some are rarely caught napping. 
Even in the crash of 1929, our own clients 
were advised of the impending break two 
weeks in advance! People who act on 
knowledge are not asking for more 
so-called “safety.” They know that any- 
thing that offers profit-possibilities gives a 
return in proportion to the knowledge used. 
And that knowledge provides greater pre- 
cautionary measures than regulation can 
possibly afford. 

Today, as always, the investor who knows 
WHICH stocks to buy and sell, WHEN, 
and at WHAT prices, clearly has a de- 
cided advantage. And in no other way 
can he hope to profit much of the time. 
Through action based on such knowledge 
he obtains greater protection and is far 
more likely to make profits. 


Free Book Tells How 


The well-known Wetsel philosophy of in- 
vesting is described in our interesting and 
illuminating booklet “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . .. 
Through Trading.” 

If you are interested in obtaining such re- 
sults through your own initiative, send in 
the coupon. See what you can do to fortify 
and build-up your own financial position. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, your 

booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 

god Accelerate Its Growth . . . Througb 
ng. 
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MEETINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING 

: : The annual meeting of 
57 stockholders will be held 
’ on Wednesday, April 18, 
1934, at our registered 
office, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., at 10 o'clock A.M. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, March 
20, 1934, will be entitled to vote at 
said meeting notwithstanding any 
subsequent transfer of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
Wa ter H. ResMan, Secretary 


DIVIDENDS 


The NorthAmerican 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 


No. 120 on Common Stock of 121% cents per 
share in cash, and 1% in Common Stock (at 
the rate of 1 /100th of one share for each share 
held); and 

No 61 on Preferred Stock of 112% in cash 
(at the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be on April 2, 1984 to respective 
stockhol of record at the close of business 
on Mareh 5, 1934. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Twenty-five cents 
(25e) per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been de- 
clared, payable April 2nd, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 9th, 1934. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
February 26th, 1934. 
E Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 31st day of March, 1934 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 15th 
day of March, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary 


WILSON & CO., ENC, 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


lated dividends. 
Chicago. February 27. 1934. 
GEO. D. HOPKINS, Secretary. 
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The Commodity Situation 


Legislative uncertainties 
and security weakness find 
response in com- 
modity price trend, offset to 
some extent by longer range 
business prospect and produc- 
tion outlook. . . . Upward revi- 
sion of Bankhead cotton ginning 
limit induces liquidation of late 
contracts by removing fear of 
ere scarcity of actual cotton 
efore 1935 crop reaches market. 


sympathetic response to security 

market conditions exert somewhat 
more influence on the current com- 
modity price trend, but as trade and 
crop prospects are not relegated to the 
background price movements have been 
irregular. The varying weights of 
these trade and crop factors in differ- 
ent commodities created at times a con- 
fusing lack of uniformity in the price 
direction and in activity, but the aver- 
ages showed a moderate recession in 
the closing days of February and the 
first few days of March. The strong 
spot basis in cotton, sugar and sever.l 
minor commodities steadied prices for 
the nearer futures contracts, but 
almost generally there was a disposi- 
tion to liquidate the later months. As 
usual when outside developments exert 
a positive influence on commodity 
prices there was an expansion in the 
volume of speculative transactions for 
the account of non-trade interests hope- 
ful of making a quick and profitable 
turn, but generally speaking the range 
outside of cotton and the grains sug- 
gested that the speculators profited 
little from their expeditions. 


uncertainties and 


changes in the 
Bankhead bill looking to control of 
the ginning of the 1934 cotton crop 
modified bullish sentiment towards the 
staple, though it did nothing to increase 
the supply of spot cotton. Originally 
the Bankhead measure sought to hold 
the 1934 outturn to 9 million bales by 
metering the gins, but subsequently the 
proposed curb was raised to 9.6 million 
bales and later to 10 million bales. 
The reasons for the upward revision 
were not disclosed, for while at one 
time the Secretary of Agriculture and 
others high in administrative circles 
had registered their opposition to the 
arbitrary limitation of the amount of 
cotton to be ginned, the President let 
it be known that he favored the bill and 
wished it to pass. Even at 10 million 
bales the probability is strong that the 
carryover intc the 1935-36 crop year 
will be normal, that is to say some- 
where around 6 million bales. 


brag natural effect of the change in 
the Bankhead bill was the liqui- 
dation of late month contracts. Accu- 
mulation of these contracts had been 
particularly heavy in the past two 
months, both for domestic and foreign 
account, and the continuation of buying 
in the face of the advance in prices was 
based on the expectation that the lower 
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figure would be established. The pos- 
sibility that the approach to a normal 
carryover would lead to scarcity of the 
actual before the 1935 crop could 
come to market influenced contract buy- 
ing as a protection. The practical 
elimination of this fear induced im- 
mediate reselling and encouraged the 
establishment of a speculative short 
interest which, however, was quick to 
cover after declines in the later months 
had run over $5 a bale. 


HE check to the advance is likely 

to have a constructive effect later on 
the price movement, for while present 
indications are that plantings will run 
to about 27 million acres, a decrease of 
about 35 per cent from last year, a con- 
tinuation of the recent upward move- 
ment beyond the 13-cent level undoubt- 
edly would have led to the planting of 
several million acres oi land that, not 
having been used for cotton cultivation 
in recent years, could legally have been 
used for the purpose this year. If the 
planted area is held below 27 million 
acres (the AAA is looking for a 25 
million total) and Nature proves less 
bountiful than last year the final yield 
might easily fall below the Bankhead 
limitation of 10 million bales which 
would call for a yield per acre of 185 
pounds against the 10-year average of 
167.4 pounds. Last year of course was 
remarkable for its yield of 203 pounds 
per acre, and if this were approached 
the Bankhead plan wou'd have a prac- 
tical test. 


Life’s Balance Sheet 


F MORE crooks could visualize what 

happens to them when it becomes 
necessary to square their accounts on 
life’s balance sheet, the more intelli- 
gent of them would hesitate before 
embarking upon a dishonest career. A 
derelict lay dead for several days un- 
identified in a local hospital. Only 
through his finger prints was it dis- 
covered that he was none other than 
William F. McGee, erstwhile partner 
in the halcyon era bucket shop of Ed- 
ward M. Fuller. , 

Both of them operated the notorious 
bucket shop of E. M. Fuller & Com- 
pany thet THE FINANCIAL WoRrLD’S 
exposures brought to book. While it 
was in operation it fleeced lambs out 
of more than $6 millions. All of this 
loot passed through their fingers as if 
it were milk and both of them died 
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Wilmington, Del., February 19, 1934 
= The Board of Directors has this day declared 
ey a dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstanding 

ne $20.00 par value Common Stock of this Com- 
oe pany, payable March 15, 1934 to stockholders 

mis of record at the close of business on February ] 
ed: 28, 1934: also dividend of $1.50 a share on the ( 
ay outstanding debenture stock of this Company 

ne payable on April 25, 1934 to stockholders ot ! 
ay record at the close of business on April 10. 1934. 

i The Board of Directors of Wilson & Co., Inc., 

Se a Delaware Corporation, has declared a dividend 

of one and three-quarters percent (1% %). per 

a share on its Preferred Stock, payable April 2, 

@ 1934, to holders of record at the close of busi- 

f ness. March 17. 1934, to apply against accumu- S| 
0 


paupers, Fuller by his own hand and 
McGee as a forgotten man. 

Easy come easy go, but not so easily 
is Time dispensed with. That brings 
its heartaches, as it must have done to 


“McGee as he lay unknown and un- 


sought on his death bed with not even 
a sycophant, of which there were many 
bleeding him in his prosperous days, to 
shed a tear. Pathetic to sentimen- 
talists, but it is a life where the wicked 
usually pay and with interest in tears 
and poignant sorrow. 


UTILITY BONDS FOR PROFIT 


concluded from page 234 


company is free of bank debt and has 
no bond maturities until 1957 when 
this issue falls due. Fixed charges 
have been earned on the average of 
more than 1.75 times during the past 
several years. At around present 
prices the issue affords a current re- 


‘ turn of 6.7 per cent and a yield to 


maturity of 7.30. 


Philadelphia Company secured 5s, 
series A, due 1967, of which $60 mil- 
lions are outstanding, constitute sole 
funded debt of Philadelphia Company 
but are preceded by subsidiary funded 
debt aggregating $91.7 millions. The 
company’s most important subsidiary, 
Duquesne Light Company, does all the 
electric power and light business in 
the city of Pittsburgh and surrounding 
communities. ‘The company’s 5s of 
1967 are secured by pledge of all out- 
standing stock of the Duquesne Light 
Company except first preferred stock. 
Reflecting improving industrial ac- 
tivity in the Pittsburgh area, opera- 
tions and earnings of the company 
have shown some betterment in recent 
months. For the 12 months ended 
November 30, 1933, fixed charges were 
covered 1.62 times compared with 1.81 
times in the preceding 12 months. 
Current prices of 83 afford a net re- 
turn of 6.2 per cent to maturity. 


Southern Colorado Power first gold 6s, 
series A, due 1947, constitute sole 
bonded debt of this important operat- 
ing unit of the Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric System, and are outstanding in 
the amount of $6.9 millions compared 
with plant and property account of 
$16.3 millions. The issue is secured by 
a first mortgage on the entire property 
of the Southern Colorado Power Com- 
pany. The company serves 56 com- 
munities in Colorado, including the 
city of Pueblo. For the 12 months 
ended November 30, 1933, fixed charges 
were covered 1.77 times, before de- 
preciation, against 1.99 times in the 
preceding 12 months. Current prices 
of around 77 afford a _ return to 
maturity of 8.9 per cent. 


Utah Power & Light, a unit in the 
Electric Bond & Share System, di- 
rectly owns and operates electric power 
and light properties in Utah, Idaho 
and Wyoming and also performs utility 
services in these states through wholly 
owned subsidiaries. The company’s 5s, 
1944, are secured by a first mortgage 
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DOCTORS, 
LAWYERS, 
MERCHANTS, 
CHIEFS, 


Associated System security holders are 
not a small group of men hidden in the 
financial canyons of New York. They 
are 350,000 persons of high and low 
degree living not only in every State 
of this country, but in 31 countries 
overseas. 


Registered security holders number 
253,000, almost half of whom are cus- 
tomers residing in areas which the 


Associated System serves. Occupations 


ONE OF A SERIES—**THIS IS THE ASSOCIATED SYSTEM”. 


of security holders, estimated for the en- 
tire group upon the basis of the number 
found in city directories, follow: 


Manual laborers - - - + 44,997 
Teachers, doctors, lawyers, etc. - + 25,733 
Clerks and bookeepers - - - + « 21,616 
Gupervisors - - - - - - + + = 20,439 
Storekeepers and proprietors - - - 18,675 
Salesmen and agents - - - - + = 9,999 
*Trust institutions - - - - + «+ - 9,229 
*Women, unclassified - - - + - 106,000 


*From records of Associated Gas & 
Electric System. Most of the women are 
housewives, although the classifications 
above include women to a limited extent. 


The Plan of Rearrangement of Debt 
Capitalization was devised to preserve 
the Associated System intact, and thus 
to protect the investments of these 
people who have placed their savings 
Debenture 
holders are urged to deposit their 
debentures immediately under the Plan, 


in Associated securities. 


and to urge similar action upon others 
yet exchanged their 
It is to the interest of all 


who have not 
debentures. 
Associated security holders that the 
Plan be successful. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


on all properties in Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming and through deposit of all 
the securities of a subsidiary, Western 
Colorado Power Company, and by a 
mortgage on all the property located 
in Colorado owned by the Western 
Colorado Power Company. Consoli- 
dated income account covering the year 
showed fixed charges covered 1.20 
times compared with 1.57 times in 
1932. The yield to maturity is 7.3 per 
cent at a price of 74. 
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Pity the Little Fellow 


NE of the arguments advanced 

against the stock exchange regu- 
lation bill is the hardship such legisla- 
tion would inflict upon the little fellow 
by jacking up margins so only his 
wealthy brother could afford the 
luxury of speculation. Why should he 
be made the under dog? Don’t the 
legislators, it is asked, realize that 
if he is shut off from gambling on the 
Stock Exchange he will find some other 
form of gambling? To lean on this 
claim as a reason for defeating this 
measure is like leaning on a reed for 
support. Any little fellow who has not 
the means to buy his security outright 
has no business borrowing money for 
the purpose, for he is trying to get 
rich on some one else’s resources. Nine 
out of ten of such margin traders are 
eventually wiped out. Don’t buy on 
margin unless you are in a financial 
position to take your purchase out of 
the market if it is worth while taking 
out. Then you are in a situation where 
you need no pity spent on you. 


EXCHANGE 
REGULATION 
BULLISH 
on 
Low-Priced 
Stocks 


Mail Coupon At Once 
for FREE Report! 


WINCHESTER 
INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


LAURENCE S. WINCHESTER, Pres. 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


Without obligation to me send copy of 
report analyzing ‘‘Proposed Stock 

tket Regulation, and its effect 
on investors in Low Priced Stocks’. 


Name 


Address 
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TOKEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Piace, New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 
sheet together with name and address. 


TRADING METHODS—A 24-page booklet issued by a New 
York Stock Exchange house, containing a brief explanation of 
the different operations pertaining to stock market trading. 

5,4836-WORD INVESTING AND TRADING PAMPHLET— 
Which tells how to protect your capital and accelerate its 
growth, and intelligently covers, from the technical viewpoint, 
the important questions when to buy and when to sell. Free 
upon request. 

DOW THEORY COMMENT—Provides a sound appraisal of the 
market’s trend—no tips. Subscribed to by many of the coun- 
try’ - most experienced traders. A recent letter will be sent 
gratis. 

THE BOOK OF OUR YEAR— is the title of a very interesting 
volume issued by one of the largest packing houses of the 
Middle West. It shows that the Consumer's Income gov- 
erns the value of the pork supply and explains in a fascinat- 
ing manner something of the broadly diversified operations 
of this great organization. Free upon request. 

A 832-PAGE BOOK—Published by a Boston financial advisory 
organization, gives you today’s different prospects for 40 dif- 
ferent industries, as well as the cause of their present status. 

WEEKLY FORECASTS—Based on the United Opinion of 
Recognized Business and Economic Authorities, and giving 
definite selling and buying advice on leading stocks. Sam- 
ple copy upon request. 

DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE—a letter, issued daily predicts 
the probable market action of 30 industrial and five railroad 
stocks. Predictions are based on Scientific Analysis of the 
Technical Position and are given as opinions only. Specimen 
letter upon request. 

THE EQUITY CORPORATION ANNUAL REPORKT—for the 
year ending Dec. 31st, 1933 is available to investors. It con- 
tains detailed desc riptive and statistical information as well 
as this corporation’s program for 1934. Copy upon request. 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS—lIs the title of a 32-page brochure 
describing a successful approach to technical stock market 
trading. 

MARKET INDEX--This bulletin together with an analysis 
of an outstanding Common Stock, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, representing one of the country’s leading 
industries and disclosing some very unusual facts not gen- 
erally appreciated by the rank and file of investors, will 
be mailed upon request. 

A RESUME OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS TODAY—A review 
of the activity in leading industries and the trend therein. 
Every investor will find this of interest, as it will help him 
to determine the advisability of holding or purchasing secur- 
ities. Sent free upon request. 

RADIO GUARANTEEING WORLD-WIDE KRECEPTION—A set 
enabling you to receive broadcasts from Europe, the Orient, 
Australia, in fact, most anywhere you choose, direct. Superb 
on domestic broadcasts, too. Costs no more than many less 
efficient models of ordinary receivers. Particulars will be sent 
upon request. 

ODD LOTS—A well-known firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has published a booklet setting forth the advan- 
tages for both the small and large investor dealing in odd lots, 

ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a new booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 

APPLYING THE DOW THEORY-—This investors’ service has 
constantly applied the “Dow Theory” in its market forecasts. 
Bulletins will be forwarded without cost or obligation indicat- 
ing the current market outlook and past record of bulletins. 

BTATISTICAL ADVICE ON GRAIN FUTURES, COTTON, 
STOCKS AND BONDS—Thoroughly covered in the bulletins, 
issued by a middle western service. These bulletins should be 
of great interest to every grain trader, and the current issue 
will be sent upon request and without any obligation. 

BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR AND TRADER— A 
well-known New York Stock Exchange firm has prepared this 
informative folder. 

STOCK MARKET SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE—A folder 
showing the style and scope of a method used in judging the 
stock market by its own action is of great value to traders 
and will be sent on request. 

THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INVESTMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT by Dwight C. Rose—This book tells you how to 
balance potential risks in the difficult markets of today; how 
to preserve purchasing power in a changing dollar market: 
how to diversify between cash funds, long term bonds and 
common stocks, etc., etc. Descriptive literature upon request. 
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WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


A WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS 


*Crude Oil Production (bbis.)....... 2,226,050 2,289,150 2,192,600 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,646, 465 1,640,951 1,425,511 
tSteel Output (% of capacity)....... 45.7% 43.6% 19% 
Automobile Production (U. 8. 71,047 63.794 26,684 
Commodity Price Index........... 74.3 75.1 52.6 
1933 

Feb.17 Feb. 10 Feb. 18 

jBank Clearings New York Cit; $2,949 $3,509 $3,000 
Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C. - 1,049 1,617 1,491 
Total car loadings (number of cars)... 598.896 572,504 517,529 


Bituminous Coal Production (tons). 1,336,000 1,287,000 1,253,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
59.9 619 38.8 


*Daily Average. tAsof beginning of following week. tCram's Re 
$000,000 Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 


4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS MEMBER BANKS 


1934 1933 
(000,000 Feb. 21 Feb.14 Feb. 21 
Deposits—New York Ci $6,771 $6,566 $6,237 
Deposits—Outside New york City. 10,265 10,101 9,051 
Loans on Securities—N.Y.C...... 1,769 1,677 1,621 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C. ,861 1,854 2,072 
*Investment—New York City...... 1,06 1,063 1,083 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C. 1,880 1,876 896 
‘otal loans and discounts... . 8,348 8,286 500 
Total commercial loans.. . . 


Total net demand deposits 1) ,246 11,332 10,667 

Tota) time deposits... . . . 4,372 4,344 492 

Total brokers loans.............. 853 429 
4 RESERVE SYSTEM 

Federal Reserve System gold se. 7 65.1% 64.3% 62.6% 

N. Federal Reserve Bank ratio. 57.7% 56.5% 52.0% 

Total Money in Circulation........ $5.344 $5,321 $5,701 


*Other than U. 8. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY ee 
1934 1933 1934 
Feb. 27 Feb, 28 28 


Par Feb. ; 
247 England....$5.06% $4.42 Copper (Ib.). $0.08 
99.31 83.62 


Can. Dollar. Cotton (Ib.)..  .1215 0605 
6.57% 3.94%] Gold (0z.).. "35.00 
8901 Italy....... 8.65 5.11 Iron (ton)... 19.26 13.34 
23.54 . . 23.33 14, Rubber (Ib.). 1032 0284 
40.33. Germany. ..39.60 23. Silver (0z.). 
84.40 Japan...... 29.94 20. Sugar 1045 
20.25 + Brazilt..... 8.75 7 §Wheat (bu.,. .87% 47% 


*Belga. tNominal. §May fut 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 
Freight car loadings indicate current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 


current month. 
Weekended Same 
February 10 week Change 


Eastern District 1934 1933 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 42,284 36,403 +16 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... é 28,002 26.154 +7 
Delaware & Hudson ............ 11,535 9.431 +22 
Lackawanna & Western... 13,361 +1 
Novioik 21.761 18,641 +17 
New York. New Haven & Hartford.. 20,437 18,551 +10 
New York 87,403 75,257 +16 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... .. e 11,698 9,770 +20 
Pere Marquette.... ..... 9,317 7,084 +32 
Western Maryland... 8,246 5,288 +56 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 14,067 10,866 +29 
Illinois Central 26,109 +2 
Louisville & Nashville. 23,179 20,861 +11 
Seaboard Air Line 9,055 +25 
Southern Ry. System ........eee0e 32,814 27,056 +21 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western.........06 4,305 3,395 +27 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific....... 22.647 18,123 +25 
Chicago & Northwestern........ ne 28,705 20,305 +41 
Great Northern........... a 9,487 7,470 +27 
Northern Pacific........ ee 9,132 7,468 +22 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 20.549 19,660 + 5 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney..... > 19,831 17,505 +13 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... .. . 15,957 14,559 +10 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois .. ...... 4,801 4,608 + 4 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. .... 3,637 3,810 - 5 
Southern Pacific System. ......... 23,092 18,049 +28 
Western Pacific.......... 3; + 8 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Soutbern...... 2,692 2,693 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........... ° 7,033 5.821 +21 
Missouri 20,498 18,783 +9 
St. Louis-San Francisco .......... . 10,586 9,671 + 9 


(Compiled. from American Railway Association figures) 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Reasonable 
Expectations for 
Reasoning Investors 


(Please Show This Advertisement To Some Investor Friend) 


N the basis of the reduced dollar and 
the huge credit expansion possibili- 
ties created by it, it is not unreason- 

able to expect numerous stocks to reach 
their 1929 levels in the next two or three 
years. 


The tremendous underconsumption of 
goods during the past four years lays the 
foundation for several years of greater than 
average business activity. Furthermore, 
many things still in use have become obso- 
lete as a result of new inventions, changes 
in design, etc. This, together with a sub- 
stantial increase in adult population in the 
past five years, will contribute to speeding 
industrial activities. 


HILE the foregoing favorable factors 

(plus several others not mentioned) 
augur well for the investor, it is most im- 
portant to recognize the continuing neces- 
sity of keeping a watchful and open mind 
from week to week and month to month. 
It is incumbent on you, therefore, to check 
your holdings frequently and to be ready 
to change your investment course, if and 
when, danger signs loom ahead. 


In order that you may most effectively 
follow a sound but elastic investment policy 
in the next two years, it is essential that 
you keep in close touch with the financial 
and business situation through a reliable 
and unbiased authority——one that has no 
axe to grind. 


For Maximum 


You simply cannot afford to overlook the 
value of THE FINANCIAL WORLD in help- 
ing thinking investors to make the most of 
the big profit possibilities inherent in the 
present general situation. 


UR nominal subscription price of $10 
per annum not only includes The 
Financial World each week and the Confi- 
dential Advice Privilege, but also includes a 
monthly copy of our popular stock man- 
ual. The title, ‘Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks” tells only part of the story. 
Besides our expert ratings on each of the 
1300 listed stocks, it gives you important 
statistics concerning each, such as earnings 
(recent and past), dividend rate and date, 
capitalization, working capital ratio, a per- 
tinent comment, etc. In a time like this, 
you will want to refer to this pocket man- 
ual frequently. And, remember it is brought 
up to date each month. 


The privilege you have of writing us for 
advice several times each month, greatly 
personalizes our service to you. The Con- 
fidential Advice Privilege is an extra fea- 
ture for yearly subscribers only. 


|F our yearly price were $100 instead of 

only $10, you would still be practicing 
false economy to delay your subscription. 
Will you let a $10 bill stand in the way of 
your making the most of the present prom- 
ising situation? 
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53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Success | 
in 1934 | I enclose $10 for a year’s subscription for The Financial World (America’s 31-Year-Old | 
on Investment Weekly) together with all the other regular features of your Threefold 
| Mail Coupon | Investment Service. In addition, I wish to have you send me by return mail a free | 
| copy of your 116-page book—“Profitable Investment Simplified” —(Vital Facts About 50 
| Today Leading Stocks). 
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THE SCHWBINLER PRESS, N. Y. 
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There Are Two Ways Learn 


About Successful Stock Market Procedure 


(1) 
The costly way to learn 
is to rely entirely upon 
your own limited ex- 
pertence. 


(2) 
The other way 1s to. 
use both your own 
and other people’s ex- 
perience. 


BOOKS BRING YOU OTHER EXPERIENCE 


“Practical Application of 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT” 


By Dwight C. Rose (286 pages)..............-- . $2.50 
(Investment Counsel and author of ‘‘A SCIENTIFIC 
APPROACH TO INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT” 


This book is not designed to show any one how to “make a killing” in 
the stock market next month, but rather to guide the more conserva- 
tive investor, interested in building an estate over a period of years. 
After discussing “Investment Principles Advanced in “Principles 
of Balancing Risks” and what sound investment counsel can do for the 
investor, the author presents 54 charts of price trends from 1918 to 
January, 1933, in 54 different groups of stocks. The net percentage 
variation of each group from the trend of all stocks for the same 
period p es these invaluable charts. m follows four 32-year 
“Investment Experience Tables” revealing an amazingly comprehensive 
record of actual performance (earnings, income & of , Oma of speci- 


“TRADING PROFITS CHARTS” 


By Arthur Rolland (36 pages)..................--$1.00 
(Author of “Trading Profits in Low Priced Stocks’’) 


Stock Market investors and traders have been looking at charts for 
years but only the few have taken the trouble to find out how to inter- 
pret charts. Mr. Rolland tells some of the — you can prostably 
earn from charts, but he also shows that charts have their limitations 
Heavy paper covers. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


“THE DOW THEORY” 
Miniature Paper Cover Edition 


Naturally this et size edition of “The Dow Theory” does not con- 
tain all the useful data found in Mr. Rees’ s 257-page book of this same 
title which salle t at $3.50, postpaid. We believe the majority of those 
who buy the 50c. miniature tion in paper covers will later buy the 
complete $3.50 book, which continues one of our best sellers. 


r—— OUR TWELVE BEST SELLERS IN FEBRUARY"; 


“SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN 
COMMON STOCKS” 
By William Law (420 $3.50 


The technique of stock speculation is here + and explained, Also 
the essential risks and how those risks may be reduced to a minimum. 
Among the interesting subjects discussed are: “Stop Orders,”’ “Chart 
and Tape Reading,”’ “Margin Tr. ca 

Stock Market,” “ nfluences ry Stock Prices,” “A Sound Policy 
of Speculation," ete. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


“HOW TO PLAY THE STOCK MARKET” 
By Louis W. Lowe (127 pages)... $100 
This book is new to our list, although written in 1930. 7 


lation.” wt In’ spite of the risk involved,’”’ he continues, “there are money 
m ng oO 
duplica elswhere.”’ Any one of these three 

price of the book Conditions, 
Corporation’s Shares by Its Annual 

ture ces on the Stock Exchange, hrough wy gf of 
mental Conditions that Affect Security 

Price $1.00 postpaid. 


“GRAPHIC CHART PORTFOLIO OF 
52 MARKET LEADERS” 
March Edition Now 


Arithmetic charts of the daily price range of 5 
months ending February 28th 
dividends and year 
Price $2.50 pos 


2 leading stocks for eight 
1934. Other data on earnings, 
high and iow. 1920-1932, Size 8%x10% inches, 


1. “TRADING PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS” 
By Arthur Rolland 


(63 pages—paper cover) ....... $1.00 
2. “TRADING PROFITS THROUGH 

CHARTS” 
By Arthur Rolland 

(36 pages—paper cover) ....... $1.00 
3. “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND 


4. “HOW TO PLAY THE STOCK 
MARKET” 


By Louis W. Lowe 
27 cover) ......$1.00 
. “STOCK 'VEMENTS AND 
SPECULATION” 

By Frederic Drew Bond (211 pages) .$2.50 

6. “UNDERSTANDING THE STOCK 
MARKET” 


By Alliston Cragg (276 pages) ....$1.00 
7. “SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN 
COMMON STOCKS” 


By William Law (420 pages)..... - $3.50 
8. “DOW-JONES AVERAGES” 
Compiled by Barron's (190 pages) . .$1.50 


9. “SUCCESS IN SECURITY 
OPERATIONS” 


By Frederic Drew Bond (273 pages) .$3.50 
10. “TAPE READING AND MARKET 
TACTICS” 


By Humphrey B. Neill (232 pages) Pub- 
lisher’s price $3.75—Limited cash 


11. “THE DOW THEORY” 
By Robert Rhea (257 pages)...... $3.50 


12. “FITCH ANNUAL BOND RECORD” 
Edition of Jan. 1, 1934 
6 pages—paper cover) ....$2.00 


We Supply Any Book You Want—Send Your Check or Money Order With All Book Orders to:— 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


: 
i. i 2 S als, and 20 utilities, for all the 32 eventful years 1 : 
an experienced trader, offers no encouragement to the short-swing trader, 
my, and emphasizes the importance of studying basic values. ‘‘Market 
An values change daily, even hourly,"’ he writes, “inherent values normally 
ice change only over comparatively long periods. Trading in market values 
| 
PRACTICE” 
ae By R. W. Schabacker (875 pages) 
ae Published at $7.50— 


